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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
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,This report is the .third and final phase of a longitudinal 
study of disabled 1978 freshmen. Funded by the Offfc,e of Special 
Education atid conducted by the Higher Education Research Institute, 
^the first phase of this study described respondents to the |978 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program annual freshmen survey 
who indicated they were handicapped (Lawrence, Kent, and Henson, 
1981). The second phase of the study comprised a series of, norms 
tables'displaying data from 1978 and 1980 disabled and nondisabled 
freshmen (Henson, Kent, and Richardson, 1981.) . 'The present report, 
based on data from a 1981 follow-up survey of a weighted sub- 
sample of the 1978 disabled freshman group (N=3,338), relates 
findings for the total sample and according to their particular 
disability area (orthopedic, visual, multiple, hearing or health- 
related). ' 0 

The findings from this follow-up study of dibbled college 
students should reassure those concerned that either the' handi- 
capped or the U.S. higher education system might sl^irk their* 
responsibilities once access to college is gained. The majority 
of respondents to the 1981 follow^rup. questionnaire had persisted 
in college, earned good grades, retained high degree aspirations, 
were satisfied with college, manifested high*self-esteem, and 
looked forward to being married, ^having children, and to pursuing 
full-time careers.,^ Further, they were much mqre likely to'have uti- 
lized regular suppo^vt services at college than special or adaptive ^ 
ones, and relatively few reported encountering attitudinal barriers 
or experiencing diff icul ty ^with college functtoning because of having 
a disability.^ In short,' the mutual investment of handicapped in- 
dividuals and of higher education institutions has positive pay- 
offs, and this bodes well for the nation as more handicapped in- 
dividuals enter college and universities under th€ federal mandate 
of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Indeed, the 
major policy implication of these data is obvious: Give the dis- 
abled access to colleges and universities, and they will match 
the n<^ndisabled in their performance, -^progress, and promise. 

Differences between the disability groups lead to a^ second 
policy implication: People with different types of handicaps must 
be 'accommodated differently. For instance, these data suggest that 
anticipatory interventions or support would be especially valuable 
to those with more than one 'diigibil ity , since the multiply handi-*^ 
capped seem^ to be 'more at risk than other groups. Even though 
those with health-related problems are more likely than Dthers to 
have stopped out of college temporarily and to transfer from one 
institution to anort-"her, the same recommendation does not apply to 
them: They return to college, make oiitstanding. grades , and generally 
have such a positive self-image that the only special accommodation 




temporarily stopping out 



ty 



frequ 



Nonetheless, within each disabili 
said they^needed support services or 
available, who, encountered barriers 
than seldom or never, oif* who •simply drdpped 
fore, a third implication of this stud>( 
In other words, we must recognize that 
require. more accommodation on the part 
'(both physical and human) than others. 



group, were some people who 
aclcommodations that were ,n6t 

ently or occasionally rather 
out of college. There- ^ 
is^that individuals differ, 
some hahdicapped indviduals 
of their college environment 



A fourth implication is that rediiitions in financial aid to 
college students will adversely affect the. disable^d evjen more than 
their able-bodied counterparts. Qpth the disabled.and the non-* 
disabled finance their college education chiefly through parental 
support "and self-support.. However, because the> handicapped jso o^ten^ 
have expenses associated wi-th their'disabil ity ,. and^ because some of 
them are unable to.work'at outside job$'or to find employers willing 
to hire them, they and t|»HSir ^faniTl ies fare especially {f^avy financial 
demands. Thus, the potential benefits ot balancing th^federal 
budget, returning responsibility heretofore assumed by th^ federal 
government to the indi vid^a^l , and so forth, must be jc/eighed,^ against 
the possibility that many disabled young people will no longer be 
able to attend college. Not only will /this repres^t a loss to the 
Individuals involved, but also it will carry socaal^costs as a* greater 
number of disabled individuals remain dependent and unable to fuWill 
their aspirations. ' ' - 

As regards further research, the data from this study offer a 
wealth of further analyses, as well as suggesting additional studies. 
These include questions of the incidence a|^ nature of disability, 
in order to better understand the extent to which the handicapped 
realize equal opportunity in all aspects of society. ' More funda-^ 
mental, of course, is the need to develop standard/rzed, adequate, - 
and relevant definitions, categories, measures, and distinctions 
in order to promote data^based understariding about the disabled 
and about how their disability affects' their college and other life 
experiences and to compare findings about the disabled from study 
to study.. Much more needs to be known af)Out how various college 
characteristics affect persistence among the handicapped, perhaps 
by examining these follow-up data in combination with institutional 
data (e.g., siz^, .location, selectivity). Some of the research 
implicit in these data, or wq^iting for TurtherjSS^^ collection, 
include studies of sex differences, career choTie,\the effects of 
earlier education interventions, matched sample \compari son studies 
of disable and nondisabled (or labeled as such) \*n cITildhood, in 
adolescence, '^or as an adult. , 
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Chapter I X , 
Overview 

. ^ ^ • . 

This report represents the third and final p*hase of a project, funded 
by the Office of Special Education of the Department of Education and-conducted 
by the Higher Education Research Institute (HERI), on handicapped stAidents in 
U.S. colleges and universities. The report from the first phase (Lawrence, 
KeoJb, & Henson, 1981) described a national sample of disabled students who had 
entered'^ col lege as freshmen in 1978, analyzing them according . to their area^of 
disability (speech, orthopedic, visual, hearing, learning, other, multiple, and 
unknown) and the type of institution in which they initially enrolled (public 
university, private university, public four-year college, private fou)r-year 
college, publ ic' two-year college, private two-year college) and comparing them 
wjth fheir nondisabled counterparts. The report from the second phase of the 
project (Henson, Kent & Richardson, 1981) comprised a series of norms tables 
displaying data on 1978 and 1980 disabled and nondisabled freshmen, for the 
total groups and separately by sex. Comparisons of these groups can help one , 
to discern trends over time in the characteristics of disabled freshmen, as 
well as to identify similarities and differences between disabled and nondisabled 
men and women. 

The present report is a longitudinal analysis, based on data from a 
1981 follow-up survey of a subsample of the 1978 disabled freshmen^ Its 
purpose is to give some sense of the current status,, educational progress, and . 
college experiences of these handicapped individuals, with yie hope that this 
information will prove useful to government^^ja£Uinsti tut ional policymakers who 
are concerned w-ith givino' the di^s^lj^ in our society greater access to and 
within postsecondary education and with making our academic institutions more 
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responsive to their needs. Much progress has been made toward these goals in 
recent years. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 ^(Public Law 
93-112), which prohibits discrimination against "otherwise qualified" handicapped 
persons in any program or activity that receives federal funds, has leb&to the 
delineation of program requirements--coveri ng admissions and recVuitment, ^ 
treatment of students, academic, adjustments, housing', financial aid, employment 
assistance, and nonacademic serv.ices--wi th which the' majority of colleges and . 
universities in this. country have made, some effort to comply. .Moreover, the 
academic community--students,' faculty, and admin istration--has become more 
aware of the strengths and aspirations of the disabled and more sensitive to 
their requirements. Special services and accommodations have been introduced 
on^many campuses. Information has been lacking , 'however, abj)Ut -the effective- 
j*ess of such measures. This report attempts 'to fill that information gaj) and 
to provide some insight into the nature of the attitudina'l and 'behavioral 
barriers that the disabled may encounter. 

The report is divided into four major sections. Section I (Chapters 
1-3) is introductory. Chapter 2, "Sainple and Methodology," describes the ■ 
Cooperative Institutional Research Prograin (ClRP) and its annual freshman 
survey, the identification of the respondent sample, the follow-up survey 
instrument, the response rate, and th'e weighting procedures^ used. Chapter 3 
sketches a general profile of the total respondent group (all of whom were 
identified as disabled, according to the procedures discussed in Chapter 2)., 
c^paring their freshmen dharacteristics with those of the nondisabled 1978 
/freshmen and summarizing their responses to the follow-up questionnaire.' 
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Section II {.Chapters 4-9) gives a more detailed picture of the 1981 ,^ 
follov^-up respondents, cpmparing them by disability area. For reasons outlined 
in Chapter 2, the discussion focuses on the five largest (and most statistically 
rei iable)- disabil ity groups: .those with orthopedic, visual, multiple, hearing^, 
and health-related disabilities. Data on the four remaining disabil i^ groups 
identified in the 1981 fo-llow-up survey (those with learning, speech, emotional, 
and "other" disabilities) are included in the tables, but thise groups are not 
discussed in the text. Chapter 4 deals wi th -background characteristics: 
demographic and family background (gender, racial/ethnic identity_,.^ge and 1978 
enrollment status, 1978 and 1981 religious preference, marital and veter-an 
status) and educational background (type of high school attended, high sciiool 
grades and program, special interventions in^elementary, jun ior^Jiigh , and high 
school).* Chapter 5 defines four groups according to 1981 status- (continuous 
persisters, former stopouts, current stopouts, and- dropouts) ; indicates the 
reasins given for withdrawing from college temporarily or permanently; discusses 
transfer students and reasons given for changing institutions; and discusses o 
college performance (col Lege class, grades, remediation) and experiences 
(living arrangements, employment, finances, mentors, and behaviors). Cha[it^er 
6 focuses on degree J)l an s, "'"major field, and career choice, with special 
attention to stability and change over the^ three-year period between initial 
assessment and follow-up. Disability-related issues--including age of onset-, 
visibility, effect^on college functio.ning , attitudinal and behavioral barriers, 

r . . ' 

and utilization of services and accommodations- -are the subject of Chapter 7. 
Chapter 8 deals with more personal issues, including political orientation, 
life goals, self-ratings, and preferred life patterns. Finaljy, Chapter 9 
presents summary profiles of the five main disability groups'. 
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Se'ction III (Chapter 10) presents the results of. a series of regression 
analyles performed to identify the personal and envirnomental fac1;»prs associated 
with three outcomes of interest to policy-makers: performance (as measured by 
college grades), satisfaction with college] and persistence (as measured by 
current college class and by i981 enrollment status). The specific college 
envirnomental factors e,xamined included support services and accommodations, 
sources of finance, instUtitiopal type, and a variety of other experiential » 
varJc^feiifeS such as residential arrangements and employment. 

The final section (Chapter 11) draws out the policy implications of the 
study, outlines other areas of needed research, and makes recommendations. 
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Chapter 2 ^ 
Sample and Methodology/ 



The analyses presented in this r.eport are based 6n weighted responses to 
a follow-up survey conducted in 1981 and completed by 760 disabled participants 
in the 1978 Cooperative- Institutional Research Program (CIRP). This chapter 
describes the CIRP, the identif ication/of the target respondent sampl e, the 
follow-up survey instrument, the respdnse rate to the follow-up survey, and the 
weighting procedures used' in-these d'#ta analyses. It also briefly discusses 
the respondent group in terms of their reported, disabi 1 ity area(s) in 1978, 
compared with 1981, as preparation for the discussion and comfilarisons in 
Section II of this report. 

The cIrp Annual Freshman Survey 

Each fafl, the Student Information Form (SIF) is administered to the 
entire entering freshman class at each institution participating in the CIRP. 
This survey instrument is designed to serve two functions: first, to collect 
student input data for longitudinal re^search; and second, to collect descrip- 
tive and normative data for the purpose of providing genel^al information to 
interested persons and agencies. 

The results of each annual freshman survey are published in a national 
norms report. The national norms are based on^y on data fron[i institutions 
where the coverage of entering freshmen is judged to be represent^at ive. This 
judgment is based on the proportion 6f first-time freshmen who completed the 
SIF and on the procedures used in administering it. Four-year colleges are 
included in the national norms if over 85 percent of their first-time, full- 
time freshmen completed thje SIF, universities must have over 75 percent partici- 
pation, and two-year colleges must have at Jeast 50 percent participation. The 



data f^eting these minimal quality requirements for inclusion in the norms are 

weighted to represent the population of entering freshmen at all higner educa- 

1 * 

tional institutions in the United States. 

Part-time students and those who are not first-time college students 
(i.e., transfers -and former enrollees) are excluded from the nonnative sample. 
All students who do not identify themselves as^'being enrolled on a part-time 
basis are included in the norms^sampje if they either graduated from high 
school in the year of the survey or have^-rtever attended any collegiate institu- 
tion for credit.-; 

Identification' of the 1978 Respondent Group 

Since 1978, the SIF has included two items designed to penfiit the identi- 
fication of college freshmen who are disabled, based on self-reports. The 
first asks parirfcipants to answer yes or no to the question, "Do you consider 
yourself to be physically handicapped?" The second reads, "If yes, what type 
of handicap do you have? (Mark all that apply)" and lists the ^Ftfl lowing 
disability areas: hearing, speech, orthopedic, visual, learning, and other. 

Responses to these two items are in some instances inconsistent. A 
number of respondents answer the first item negatively but then mark one or 
more disability areas.- Conversely, some respondents indicate tnat they consider 
themselves physically handicapped but then fail to mark a specif ic.jjisabil ity 
area. -Therefore, for purposes of identifying as large a potential pool of 

n A distinction should be made between higher education and posts^con- 
dary education. The normative data exclude students attending most proprietary, 
special vocational, and semiprofessional institutions; they include those 
attending two-y^ar colleges wjth terminal occupational as well as transfer 
programs. 
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respondent!" as^ossible, all 1978 freshmen who either in^Jicated that they 
considered themselves physically handicapped ma^l<ed a specific disability 
area (or areas) were defined as disabled, as were all those who did both. 
Also included in the roster for the follow-up survey were part-time a^id return- 
ing 1978 disabled CIRP participalits. In this way, a total of 6,259 disabled 
1978 CIRP participants were identified as potential respondents; addresses were 
available for 5,875. In short, every effort was made to identify as large a 
group of disabled 1978 students as possible to resuryey in 1981, As a resul.t, 
the potential foTlow-up group <was larger than that d<s£ribed in an earlier 
phase of this research effort, which resulted in a report based on weighted 
responses from 5,401 disabled 1978 freshmen and comparing them with a 15 
jercent random sample of their nondisabled counterparts (Lawrence, Kent, and 
Hen^on, 1981). 

The Follow-up Survey Instrument 

The final version of the instrument u^sed in the 1981 follow-up survey of 
1978 disabled freshmen was developed after a review of the literature on 
disabled college students and conversations with disabled students at California 
State University at Northridge and Santa Monica College..; The follow-up survey 
J instrument on wh\ch most of the analyses in this report are based is inc-luded 
in Appendix A. f 

A number of items on the 1981 survey were identical to those on the 1978 
freshman SIF (Appendix B) . This replication of items served two purposes: 
first, to identify continuities^and changes over the three years since these 
disabled students entered college; and second, to assess the extent to which 
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their initial expectations arid plans had been realized. The items repeated to 
-serve the/irst purpose include whether st^jdents had transferred from one . 
institution to another, the extent of their concern about financing their 
college education^ degree plans and aspirations, political orientation, marital 
status, choices of major arid career,^ residential plans and preferenc^es^^^r^ 
ligious prefererices^^d life go^ls. The items repeated- to serve the second 
purpose concerned having had remediation or^tut^ring in selected subject areas- 
'and having done (or still expecting to do) a variety of things irP college 
(e.g., getting a jc^ tcriielp pay for college expenses, makifig^at least a "B" 
average, and feeliag satisfied with college). 

The follow-up instrument also cc^ptained two itans which have aiipeared^ ^ 
* ihtermittently on the SIF, but which were not included on the 1978 version*. 
The first asked respondents to rate themselves, corppar^d with the average 
person of their own "age, on a list of 22 traits. The second asked them to - 
indicate whi:th life patterns (marriage,, children ,»:and employmett^) they would 
prefer ten to fifteen years from now. ' ^ , 

Since the SIF is not specil'ical ly geared to the disabled .cpllege student 
population, the 1981 follow-up survey instrument asked questions designed to 
fill^^me important gaps. For instance, respondents were asked whether they 
had' received speci'al education at different leve^ of their earl ier:^^ool ir\9. / 
To learn more about the nature and extent of their disabil itiesVtwo other 
response options--health*related (e.g. , Vespirator^C^heart) and en0t>Dnal--were 
Bdded to the original list of six disabi 1 i ty areas. Respondents were also 

: - 

asked the aqe at which their disat)^ility was diagnosed and the extent to which 
their disability affected their functioning at college in five areas: academicT, 
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social, recreational/extracurricular, psychological/emotional , and other. 

Two lengthy items on the 1981 fori low- up' instrument were designed to 
elicit information about facilitators of and barriers -to the disabled student's 
progress and performance in college.. The first of these (#28) listed 29 
services, some of which are provided tl all students at most colleges (e.g.. 



^ N 



academic and vocational counseling) and others of which^ represent special 

accommodations for the disabled (e.g., registration priority, support servicp^ 

personnel, repair services for assistive devices); respondents were asked to. 

< '' ■ ' . • 

indicate whether they used each service, would have used it if it had been 

available, ordid not use it because it was irrelevant. The second of these items 

y 

(#29) asked about the attitudes and behaviors of fellow students, instructors/ 
faculty, and staff toward the disabled student; this item was based on informa- 
tion reported through the American Association for the Advancmnent of Sci^ence's 
Project pn the' Handicapped in Sci'e^ce (Redden, Davis, Brown, 1978). 

Finally, the 1981 follow-up survey instrument included questions on 
college behaviors and experiences which have previously been examined in 
.studies of the n'ondisabled col lege, student population:, for example, employment 
while in college, overall grade-point average, reasons for transferring, f 
stcf^i^ng out, »r dropping out, and income sources. 



The 1981 follpw-up survey was mailed out in two waves to the-roster of 



Response Rate 

L fol Ipw-up sur\ 

5,875 disabled respondents for "whbm^^ddresses were .avail able: during the first] 
week of July, and durfng the second week of September. • By the deadline for \ 
return of the questionnaire on November 2, 1,464 forms had been returned as 



"nondel iverable," thus reducing the potential respondent group to 4,441 disabled 
1978 freshmen. Of this group, 1,-245 (28 percent) returned usable questionnaires 



An additional 57 survey recipients returned uncompleted forms, explaining that 
they were not handicapped. Moreover, 485 of the 1,245 who completed the 
^follow-up survey said they were not handicapped. Thus, the follow-up survey 
collected information from 760 disabled persons, ^ 

Several "explanations may be offered for the inclusion of a large propor- 
tion of nondisabled persons oni the survey^mail ing roster. First,^ about 1,400 
of those targeted to be followed up had 'indicated on the 1978 freshman SIF that 
they/considered themselves physical ly hancljicapped but then had failed to^ 
sp^ify^a disability area. (In the report from Part 1 of thi\ project, this 

^oup was treated as having an "unKlipwn" disability,)' It'^seeml likely that ' 
many of these respondents had simply erred in filling out the freshman questitfh- 
nafre. Others had indicated on the 1978|^freshman SIF that they tWd not'cons|der 
th«mselvet*Physical ly handicapped but then 'had check'^d one of,, the disability 
area^. ' For instance, about three in ten of the sample discussed in the first 
report said they corfsi-dgred theml^lves to be visually handicapped, but their t 
profile was virtually identical to that of the nondisabled group; thus, it was 
surmised that many of the "visually disabled*' were not in fact disabled in a 
clinical or legal sense but simply had less-than-perf ect vision that required 
correction. - Similarly, many of those who were identified in the first report 
as having speech disabilities may have been^students who experienced difficul- 
ties in speaking English because they came from other language backgrounds 
(e.g., Hispanics, Asians). Many of the "learning-disabled" may have been 
freshmen who lacked confidence irk,their own academic abilities an^||^ were worried 
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{ %m ^^^^ they would not do well in college. All 6f these possibilities are discussed 
in ^the first report (Lawrence, Kent, & Henson, 1981), 

--^ The low response .rate m^y in part be attributable to. the fact that the 
^ follow-up survey was mailed out in the summer, ^ when many potential respondents 
were not available. Moreover, experience with survey research indicates^ that 
individuals who have droppe.d out of college, or who have completed their 
)^lanned program, frequently fail to respond to followj^up^rveys, in part**- 
because their -col lege experiences seem unimportant to them now. 

Finally, because of the way in'^which- the SIF is administered, the CIRP 
probably fails to fdentify many freshmen who have particular types o^ handicaps 

\ 

(such as blindness or ataxia) or who are so sevg^-ely impaired that they have 
trouble mark-ing a sur.vey for optical scanning. Similarly, some potential 
foMow-upVespondert1js may have been unable to fill out^ the questionnaire • 
because'^ey lacked necessary aid or t^lcause it would have required a substan- 
tial, investment of time and effort. 

Weighting Procedures ^' ' - 

The data from respondents were differentially weighted to compensate for 
differential response rates. Table 1 stiows the sample sizes and weights used 
in generating the data in this report by institutional type and by disability 
area. The institutional type refers to the institution the student entered in 
the fall of 1978. The disability area is based on the ^student ' s response to 
the iten on the 1978 SIF\ (see Appendix B) . 

These weighting procedures produced data that represents the distribution 
of disabled students in the original sample (as reported in Part 1, Lawrence, 
Kent, & Henson, 1981), by disability area and by freshman institutional type. 
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Table 1 

1981 Fol'low^Up Survey Sample and Weights 



Stratification Used for 
Correcting Sample Bias 



Number of 



Wei 



Weighted 
Tptal^ 




Public university: 
Hearing disability 
Speech disability 
Orthopedic disability 
Visual* disability ^ 
Learning disability 
Other disability 
Multiple disabilities 
Unknown disabi 

Private uni versijty: 

Hearing disability 
: Speech disability 
Orthopedic disability 
Visual ^Usability 
Learning disability 
Other disability 
Multiple disabilities 
Unknown disability^ 

Public four-year college: 
Hearing disabil ity 
Speech disability 
Orthopedic disability 
Visual disabil ity 
Learning disability 
Other disability 
Multiple disabil it^ies 
Unknown disability 
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32 


2 .72 


87 




6.75 


27 


50 » 


3.44 


172 


91 . 


5.30 


482 


/ 


4.^:0 






4 . 77 


l42 


11 ' 


4.73 


52 


48. 


^8 . 50 


408 


17 


2.58 


44 


1 


^3.00 ' 


13 


•^23 


^3.91 


90 


|9 


7.17 


208 


3 


5.00 


15 


11 


b . yi 


Db 


4 


6.25 . 


25 


22 


8.32 . 


183 


16 


4.38 


70 


2 


11.00 


- 22 


32 ^ 


3.63 


116 


65 


4.75 


3C^ 


6 


3.83 


23 


OA 




lie 

lib 


13 . 


^2.62 


34 


39 


7.15 


279 










> 
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Table l--Concluded 



Stratification Used for 
Correcting Sample Bias 



Number of 
Respondents 



Weight 



Weighted 
^ Total a 



Private four-year college: 
Hearing disability 
Speech disabil ity 
Orthopedic disability 
Visual disability 
Learning disability 
Other disabil ity 
Multiple disabilities 
Unknown disability 

Public two-year college: 
Clearing disability 
Speech disabil ity 
Orthopedic disability 
Visual disability 
Learning disability 
' Other disability 
Multiple disabilities 
Unknown dqs^bility 

Private two-year college: 
Hearing disability 
Speech disabil ity 
Orthopedic disability 
Visual disability 
Learning disability 
Other disability 
Multiple disabilities 
•Unknown disabilities 



59. 


2.81 


166 


9 


4.45 


40 


77 


; 3.88 


299 


119 


5.70 
4.17 


679 


18 " 


75 


75 . ■ 


' 3.80 


285 


34 


3.18 


108 


55 


9.35 


514 


22 


3.23 


71 


3 


6.'33_ 


19 


38 


4.11 


156 


38 
6 


'5.50 
£.83 


209 
35 


28 


5.29 


148 


"9 


5.11 


46 


20 


8; 85 


177 


3 


,6.00 


ts 


0 




0 


8 


.3. 13 


25 


6 


9.67 


58 


3 


, 5;. 33 


16- 


6 


6.00 


36 


2' 


, 8 . 00 


16 


6 


8.67 


52 



The weighted total is the produce of the number of respondents and the weight. 
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About the Respondent Sample and the Subsequent /^alyys 

^ comprehensive picture of the disabled respondents follows in Chapter 3, 
which summarizes findings for the tot a.1 group, and in Section II of this 
report, which discusses the data by disability area. 

Table 2 compares the disability area marked by the respondents in 1978 
with the disability area marked on the follow-up questionnaire in 1981. The 
addition of two categories (hfealth-related and emotional) to the 1978 Wst of 
six response opt iap5 (heafing, speech, orthoped^, visual, learning, and other) 
resulted in the reclassification of some individuals. Thus, if we exclude the 
speech-impaired group because of its small size (84 individuals) and, the 
multiply disabled because they marked more than one disability area in 1978 or 
in 1981 or at both*- times, we find that the most reliable self-r'eports (in the 
sense that they -marked the same category in 1978 and in 1981) came from the 
hearing-impaired group (87 percent), followed by the visual ly impaired (84 
percent), and' those with orthopedie- impairments (72 percent). Lowest relia- 
bility rates were found for the learning-disabled (^69 percent) and those with 
"other" disabilities (53 percent). 

A substantial' 622 respondents indicated they have more than on6 disability 
and thus were grouped together as being multiply handicapped.- ,Table 3 shows 
the proportions marking each specific disability area. The largest proportion 
marked "visual" (39 percent) or "orthopedic" (38 percent) as one of their areas 
of impairment. 

Perhaps the most important point to emerge from these data is the diffi- 
culty of determining the incidence or nature of disabi 1 ity/handicap . in. a 
consistent manner. Therefore, when data are analyzed by disability area of the 



\ ■ 

. ' \ Table 2 I 

• Reliability of Self-Reports of Disability Area(s)' 
(percentages; N in parentheses) 

— ■ ' 1981 Oisabi lity Area 



^ ' Health- 



1978 0 1 sab 1 lity Area 


Orthopedic 


Visual 


Multiple^ 


Hearing 


Related 


Other 


Orthopedic 


72 

^ ' , (539) 


0 

(4) 


: -18 
• (113) 


0 


2 

• (8) 


14 

- (41) 


Visual 


3. 


84' 


10 


1 

(5) * 


13 / 
(42) 


18 

(50)' 


Multiple^ 


3 

; (24). 


2 

' *('ll) 


: 23 

y (143) . 


«8 
(39) 


2 

(8) 


3 

(8) 


Hearing 


_ (3.) 


' ■. 0 


' -12 * 
. (76)^ 


87 
(339) 


jO 


2 

(6) 


Other 


17 ' 
(129). 


. 2 
(1.3) 


18 . . 
(114) 


0 


68 ' 
•(2^5) 


(149) 


Learning 


0 


0 


6 ' 

(40);. 


/O 


0 . 


2 

(4) 


Speech 
Unknown^ 


0 . 
5 

(35) • 


0 

. 12 
(79) 


2 ' 
(13) . 

9' 
(58) 


0 
5 

(IS) . 


0 
15 

(49) 


0 

r 

9 

(2S) 


N 


750 ..■ 


&77 


622 


392 


331 


283 



^Respondents marking more than one disabil ity area. 

.^Respondents indicating handicap but not specifying area (1978 Sip), f 
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Table 3 

Number afld Proportion of Multiply Handicapped 
1981 Fol low-Up Respondents 
Indicating Each Disability Area 

(N=622) 



Disability Area ' ■ N % 


Visual 


2-44 


39 


Orthopedic 


239 


38 


Hearing 


208 


.33 


Health-related 


208 


33 


Speech 


175 


28 


Learning 


174 . 


28 


Emotional 


157 




Other 


142 


23 



'>7 
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1981 respondents who entered college in 1978, the discussion will be restricted 
to the ^rgest and most reliable categories: the orthopedical ly, visually, and 
hearing-impaired, those with multiple disabilities, and those with health-related 
disabilities (58 percent of whom marked the "other" response option in 1978). 
Thus, those respondents who indicated in 1981 that they had "other" or learning 
disabilities are excluded, as are those with speech and emotional disabilities, 
(becaulse of the' small size of these .groups) . • . 





Chapter 3 ^ 
Summary Prof ile of the Total Respondent Group 

This chapter summarizes the major findings for the total group of dts- 
abled college students who were surveyed in 1978 by the Cooperative Institu- 
tional Research Program in its annual freshman survey and were followed up by 
questionnaire in 1981. Eighty-six -percent of the 3,338 respondents described 
in this report were first-time, full-time freshmen in 1978. Twelve percent 
held advanced standing when they answered the SIF in 1978, and 1 percent were 
freshmen enrolled for part-time study. All respondents, however, entered 
colleges and universities where the response rates were judged to be represen- 
tative. 

Few data are presented here in tabular form. Rather, the percentage 
r^onses are shown in Appendix C for the nondisabled respondents to the 1978 
SIF survey, in Appendix D for the disabled respondents to the 1978 SIF survey, 
and in A^endix E for the disabled respondents to the 1981 follow-up survey. 

This chapter is divided into four sections. The. first reviews informa- 
tion about the backgrounds of the 3,338 disabled 1978 fresnmen who are the 
focus of this report. The second uses data from the 1981 follow-up survey to 
update their college status. The third section covers follow-up survey items 
that addressed disability. Tne final section summarizes data of a more personal 
nature, including self-ratings, life goals, and preferred life patterns. 

Although this summary does not discuss every item on the 1978 or 1981 
surveys, it offers a general profile of the disabled three years after entering 
college and thus provides a useful frame of reference for the major analyses in 
this report, which compare and describe the disabled according to their area of 
impairment . 
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Background Characteristics 

This section describes the demographiX characteristics and family back- 
grounds of the total disabled group;' their higlf school backgrounds and perfor- 
mance; their earlier educational programs with respect to special education 
interventions; their college choices and living arrangements; and their degree,, 
major, and career aspirations as freshmen and three years later. 

Demographic Characteristics and Family Background (1978 SIF: sex #1; 
race #21; age #3; parental, income #30; marital status #20; veteran status #2, 
1981 follow-up survey: marital status #33; children #34). Information 
regarding the demographic characteristics and family backgrounds of tl^e total 
1981 respondent group comes primarily from the 1978 SIF, 

There were more women (53 percent) than men (47 percent). The majority \ 
of respondents were white (87 percent): came from middle or upper-middle-cl ass 
homes (49 percent estimated their parents* 1977 income to be between $12,500 
and $29,999); were of traditional college age (86 percent were 22 years old or 
younger wnen resurveyed in 1981); were single when they entered college (94 
perc/ent) and remained so three years later (,89 percent). By 1981, only 7 
njeTrcent had children, ^ 

On the other hand, it should be noted that slightly 1 argee proportions of 
the disabled than of their 1978 nondisabled counterparts were 'Inontraditional" . 
college students. For instance, slightly-more came from low-income homes (31 
percent of the' disabled, compared with 24 percent of the nondisabled, estimated 
their parents* 1977 income to be $12,499 or less). And probably because the 
disabled tended to be slightly older when they entered college (61 percent of 
the disabled were 17-18 years old in 1978, compared with 79 percent of the 

r Parenthetical material indicates the content and item number and the 
questionnaire form (1978 SIF or 1981 follow-up survey). 
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nondisabled) , more were married at college entry (6 percent of the disabled; 1 
percent of the nondisabled) • The disabled were also more likely to be veterans 
of military service (4 percent, compared with 1 percent of the nondisabled) • 



Sex differences among the follow-up respondents are in expected diit'ections 
A larger proportion of men (17 percent) than of women (12 perpnt) vfere age 23, 
or older in 1981, but slightly more women (10 percent) than men {7*percent) 
were married. The propprtions of men and women with children were about equal 
(7 percent of the men, 8 percent of the women), but the women were more likely 
to have only one child, and the men to have two or more children. 

High School Background and Performance (1978 SIF: college track #5.; high 
school GPA #6; high school rank #23; adequacy of preparation in high school in 
selected subjects #7. 1981 follow-up survey: control of high school #4), The 
majority of disabled respondents described in/^is study (86 percent) took 
college preparatory programs in high school. More than onef-fourth (27 percent, 
compared with 23 percent of the nandisabled) earned A grade averages in 
high school , and over half (52 percent, compared with 46 percent , of the nondis- 
abled) ranked in the top quarter of their high school graduating class* These 
differences are consistent with the larger proportion of women among the 
respondents to the 1981 follow-up questionnaire. Further, their outstanding 
high school records are consistent with^ their assessments of the adequacy of 
their high school preparation in academic subjects (see #7 in Appendices C and 
D) . For instance, 35 percent felt "very well" prepared and 53 percent felt 
"fairly well" prepared in science when surveyed in 1978* 

One item not included on tlie 1978 version of the SIF (#4 on the 1981 
follow-up survey) was the type of high school attended. The majority of 
disabled respondents (79 percent) attended public high schools; 15 percent 
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attended religious high schools; and 6 percent attended private nondenomina- 
tional high schools. By way of comparison, 86 percent of all first-time, 
full-time freshmen in 1979 attended public high schools, 11 percent attended 
religious high schools, and 3 percent attended private^ nondenominational high 
schools (Astin, King, & Richardson, 1979). Thus, =we can infer that the dis- 
abled are somewhat' more likely than are students-in-general to attend private 
high schools. ' . 

Earl ier Educational Preparation and Background (1978 SIF: remediation 
taken in high school #11; 1981 follow-up survey: educational program #5 and 
#5b). The 1978 SIF asked freshmen to indicate if they had had tutoring or 



remediation in feacN^of six subject areas (English, reading",' mathe^tics, social 
studies, science and foreign language) during high school. In*al 1 subjects listed, 
slightly more disabled (8-14 percent) than nondisabled (6-10 percent) had 
remediation or tutoring. ^\ 

To learn more about the earlier educational interventions for the dis- 
abled, the 1981 follow-up survey (isa) asked respondents to, indicate what type 
of educational program they had taken at the elementary, junior high school, 
high' school, and college levels. The response options covered the continuum of 
services offered to the handicapped: regular academic' program with nondisabled 
peers (often called "mainstreaming" ) ; regular academic program with special 
classes or services as needed (often called a "resource" intervention); regular 
school but segregated in special academic classes (often called a "self-contained" 
program); special school for the disabled; and "other"- program. The majority 
of follow-up respondents had been "mainstreamed" in elementary school (82 
percent), junior high school" (80 percent), high school (78 percent) and college 
(83 percent) for, their academic classes. The next most common type of interven- 
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tion experienced by the disabled was resource help (i.e,, taking regular 
academic classes but receiving special classes or services as needed). In- ' 
terestingly, the proportions receiving resource help increased steadily over 
time, with 8 percent reporting this intervention in elementary school, 10 
vpercent in junior high, 12 percent in high school, and 13 percent in college. 
Thus, relatively few:^ere either segregated in special academic classes (5^ , 
percent in elementary school, 6 percent in junior high school, 8 percent in 
high school) or enrolled in^a special school for the disabled (4 percent in 
elementary school, 3 percent in junior high school, and only 1 percent in high 
school). • * , 

Similarly, the majority of follow-up respondents (83 percent) had been 
enrolled in regular gym classes trttroughout thjsir educational careers [f 5b); 
4 percent had t\ken adaptive physical education in elementary school, 6 percent 
in junior high' school; 9 percent in high school; and 8 percent in college. 

Level and Control of Freshman Institution, College Choice, and Residence 
(1978 SIF: college choice #14; reasons for going to college #27; reasons for 
choosing freshman institution #33; planned freshman residence #13. ^981 
follow-up survey: college residence most of the time #15; college roommates 
most of the tme #16). Table 4 shows the distributions of nondisabled 1978 
freshmen and of 1981 follow-up respondents among different types of higher* 
education institutions. Consistent with the outstanding high school records of 
the follow-up group, they were underrepresented among entrants to public 
two-year colleges and public four-year colleges, whereas they were overrepre- 
sented among entrants to private four-year colleges and, to. a lesser extent, 
private universities. Like their nondisabled counterparts, more than three- 
fourths (78 percent) said their freshman institution was their first-choice 
college. ^ J 
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Table 4 

Institutional distribution of Nondisabled and Disabled 1978 Freshmen 

(percentages) 



Level and Control . 
of Institutiofl 


1 


Nondisabled 


Disabled 


University: 








Public 




19 


18 " 


Private' 




6 


9 


Four-yqj^r. college: 








Public 




22 


16 


. Private 




17 


38 



Two-year college: 
Public 
Private 

■ ' • N 



34 

4 

1,626,569 



16 

- 3 



3,338' 
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The reasons cited as very important in 1978 for going to college (#27) 

and for choosing their particular college (#33) were similar for nondisabled 

1978 freshmen and for 1981 follow-up respondents. Thus, the most common 

reasons for going to college were to be able to get a betatef*job (cited b> 

74-75 percent), to learn more about things that interest them (73-76 percent), 

and to gain a general education and appreciation of ideas (68-71 percent). 

How^r, consistent with their overrepresentation at privat^ four-year colleges, 

the follow-up t^espo^ident^s were more likely than were the nondisabled 1978 

freshmen to say that they had chosen their particular college because of its 

good academic reputation (62 percent of the disabled, 50 percent of the non- . 

disabled) and that they were attending college to prepare for graduate or 

professional school (48 percent of the disabled, 44 percent of the nondisabled). 

Conversely, they were less likely to cite being able to make more money (50 

percent of the disabled, 61 percent of the nondisbled) as a very important 

consideration in going to college. 

t Clearly reflecting the residential nature of the colleges in which th*ey 

had enrolled in 1978, two-thirds of the 198f fol low-up respondents (compared 

with 56 percent of the nondisabled 1978 freshmen) had planned to spend their 

freshman year in a college dormitory; one-fourth had expected to live with 

their parents or with relatives. The actual college residence of the follow-up 

respondents tended to be consistent with their plans. Almost three in five (58 

< 

percent) lived in on-campus housing, and 35 percent lived" in private housing. 
The greatest proportion (59 percent) lived with nondisabled rommmates most of 
the tyime they were in college, 24 percent lived with parents or relatives, 10 ^ 
percent lived alone, 4 percent lived with spouse, and only 2 percent lived with 
disabled roommates. 
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unexpectedly in light ^of thei 
attended, the degree aspiratt 



1978 Degree Aspirations, Planned Major, and Career Choice (1978 SIF: 
highest degree planned #25; probable major field #36; career choice #3^). Not 

^ academic backgrounds, and the types of colleges they 
ns of the disabled respondent group described in 
this study were high, and tl^eir freshman, choices of major field and career were 
relatively prestigious. At college entry, only 36 percent aimed no higher than 
a baccalaureate (compared with 48 percent of the 1978 nondisabled freshmen); 
three in ten (31 percent) aspired to a master's; 12 percent planned to earn a 
doctorate, 10. percent a medical degree, and 5 percent a low degree. 

As fable 5 shows, business was the most popular planned major among the 
disabled (15 percent), though coifet^rably less so than among the nondisabled 
(24 percent). Other relatively popul arV freshman-choices of major field among 
the 1981 follow-up respondents were the health professions (11 percent), 
engineering (10 percent), and education (8 percent). The disabled were more 
lik'ely than the nondisabled to plan on majoring in fine arts (8 percent, 
compared wi^ 5 percent of the nondisabled) , 'and the social sciences (8 percent, 
compared wi^th 5 percent of the nondisabled). 

Freshman qareer choices were generally consistent with anticipated major 
(Table 6), with business again being the most popular choice ahiong the disabled 
(15 percent) but less so than among the nondisabled (19 ^rcent), A larger 
proportion of the d^abled than of the norjdisabled planned to become physicians, 
high school teachers, and artists. 

The stability of these degree aspirations and major field and career 
choices over time is discussed in Chapter 6, 
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Table 5 

Intended Major Fields of 1978 Nondisabled and Disabled Freshmen 

(percentages) 



Major 


Nondi sabled 


Disabled 


Agriculture 


4 


2 


Biological sciences 


.4 


6 


Business^ 


24 


15 


Education 


a 


a ' 


Engineering 


10 


10 


English 


1 ' 


2 


Health professions 


10 


11 


History, political science 


3 


5 


Humanities (other) 


2 


3 


Fine arts 


5 


8 


Mathematics and statistfbs 


1 


2 


Physical sciences 


2 


3 

a 


Social sciences 


5 


Other technical 


8 


5 


Other nontechnical 


8 


a 


Undecided 


5 


3. 


N 


1,481,030 


3,060 



^See Appendix F for the derivation of these categories 
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College Status Update - ' 

Based on the 1981 follow-up survey, this section provides information 
about the actual experiences of the disabled 'in the three years since they^ 



panl^icipated in the SIF. The specific topics highlighted here include persis- 
tence and transfer, college grades, employment, finances, and such experiences 
as joining clubs and changing majors or career choices. 

Enrollment Status and Progress (1981 follqw-up Purvey: enrollment status 
#1; full-time/part^-time #9; cbllege class #7; number of colleges attended 
#8a). The majority of respondents were persister^: Two-thirt^ (67 percent) 
reported that, as of the late summer of 1981, they were currently enrolled in 
College and had been since 1978. One-tenth reported they had stopped out of ^ 
college for a time but. were enrolled again; 15 percent had withdrawn from 
callege but planned to return soon; and only 8 percent said they. had withdrawn 
from college [iermanently. 

^^^^COfrsi stent with the high proportion of persisters in this group, nine in 
ten had been enrolled full time wh^le in college, with 48 percent being seniors 
28 percent being juniors, and 12 percent being sophomores. About seven in ten 
(72 percent) had attended only one institution. As noted in Chapter 2, the 
survey samffle was not limited exclusively to those who were first-time, full- 
time freshmen in 1978, 

Reasons given for stopping out or dropping out permanently are discussed 

in Chapter 5, 

College Achievement and Experiences (1981 follow-up survey: college .GPA 
#12; college employment #10; tutoring or remedial work taken in college #17; . 
mentor #19, 1978 SIF: anticipated need for remediation in college #11), The 
reported college grade averages of the disabled were good: Only 31 percent 
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Table 6 



Career Choices of 1978 Nondisabled and Disabled Freshmen 

(percentages) 



/ 



Career Choice^ . " ^ 




Nondisabled 


Disabled 


Artist 






8 


R 1 ic 1 npc c 

1^ U O 1 1 1 C O O 




19 


15 • 


v/jergy 




0 

s 


1 


Pnllpap tf»acher ^ 




0 


1 


UULtUf ^ 


- 


4 


7 


LQUCaulon ^ScLUMUar y; 




2 


4 


Elementary teacher 




4 

■ A 


4 ■ 

• 


Engineer. 




q 


10 


Farmer -ranci^er 




o 


1 . ■ 


Health professional 




_ " 

7 




Lawyer 




4 


5 ^ 


Nurse 




4 


4 \. 


Research scientist 




2 


3 


Other 




24 


20 • V 


Undecided ;^ 






10 ( 


N 




1,498,640 


3,060, 



^S-ee Appendix F f or \he derivation of these categories ^ 
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said their overall GPA was C+ or below. Five percent reported that their 
cdllege grades averaged A or A+, 11 percent reported A- averages, 14 percent 
reported B+ averages, 16 percent said their college grade average was B, and 23 
percent had B- averages. . 

Most of the follow-up respondents had been employed at outside jobs while 
in college, with the largest proportion (27 percent) working in off-campus, 
part-time jobs, 21 percent working part time in on-campi/s jobs, and only 8 
percent working full time either on or off campus. Fewjfer than half (45 percent), 
said they had not been employed while in college. 

One item (#3) on the 1981 follow-up survey parUally repeated a Ust of 
anticipated behaviors from the 1978 SIP (#38), asking respondents to indicate 
which they actually did while in college. TabJ^ compares the proportions 
who, in 1978, estimated that there was a "very good" chance they would have a 
given experience with the proportion who, in 1981, reported actually having the 
experience. In most cases, expectation fell short of actuality. Respondents 
were best at predicting satisfaction with college: 56 percent expected to feel 
satisfied, and 67 percent actually felt satisfied with college. On the c^er 
hand, while only 11-12 percent expected to change either major fields or career 
choices, about one-third had done so by three years later. Only 2 percent 
thought they had a very good chance of ^faj/lng one or more courses, but 32 
percent ultimately did so. . 

The 1978 SIF asked respondents to indicate subject areas in which ^they 
felt they would need extra tutoring or remediation (#*1), and the follow-up 
survey asked them to indicate the subject areas icjr^rrirkh they had remedial work 
in college (#17). Substantial proportions of the disabled 1978 freshmen (15-29 
percent) felt they would need special tutoring work in all subjects listed 

V 
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Table 7 


\ 




Anticipated and Actual College Behaviors, 


iy/o ana lyoi 




(percentages) 






Behavior 


Anticipated^ 
1978 


AC Lua 1 
1981 


Change kiajor field 


12 


35 


Change career choice 


11 


33 


'Fail one or more courses 


2 


32 


Hold elective student office 


3 


14 


Serve on a campus committee 




29 


bet a jOD lO ne I p pay ror Loiieye expenbeb 




54 


Join a social fraternity, sorority, or club 


18 


31 


Make at least a "B" average 


38 


58 


Participate in protests or demonstrations 


4 


11 


Feel satisfied with college 


56 


67 



^Percentage estimating there was a "very good chance.'! \3' 



Not included on. 1978 Student Information Form. 
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except social studies, out in 1981, 73 percent of the disabled group described 
in this study said they had not had remediation or tutoring in any subject. 
The largest pro[I(3rt ions had extra help in mathematics (13 percent) or writing/ 
composition .(11 percent). Only 6 percent or less h^d remediation or tutoring 
in the remaining subjects listed: reading, science, foreign language, social 
studies, and "other." 

Finally, about three in five follow-up respondents said there was 
one person "whose support, encouragement, guidance, or confidence" in them was 
central to their success in college (#19). One-fifth said this particular 
person was a family member. Otherwise, the mentor was likely to come from the 
college environment: 12 percent mentioned a college professor or teacher, and 
11 percent cited a college friend. Half the mentors were men and half were 
women; the vast majority (93 percent), were not disabled and three-fifths were 
age 30 or older. 

College Finances (198| follow-up survey: income sources #37; current 
income #38; extent of financial concern about college expenses #11; extent of 
concern about disability-related expenses #24. 1978 SIF: extent of financial 
concern about college expenses #28). Since most of the disabled persons 
described in this study are still in college, their financial situation is 
probably fairly typical of all college students. Most depend chiefly on their 
families or themselves: Thus, 50 percent indicated that "parents, relatives, 
inheritance, etc." was a major source of income, and 50 percent cited "earnings 
from employment, savings, etc." as a major income source. Over half (53 percent) 
v^aid their annual income was below $5,000; 19 percent had incomes of $5,000- 
9,999 per year; about one in ten said they had no income; another 10 percent 
had an income of $10,000-19,999 per year; and only 5 percent reported an 
annual income of $20,000 or more. 



Considering the rather small annual incomes reported by the majority of 
these disabled respondents, it is not surprising'^that, in 1981, 46 percent said 
they felt major concern about their ability to pay for college; in 1978, only 
19 percent had expressed major concern. In addition, 14 percent of the follow- 
up respondents felt very much concerned, and 31 percent felt somewhat concerned, 
about expenses associated with their disability while they attended college, ^ 

Disability-Related Concerns 

A group of items on the 1981 follow-up survey were designed to elicit 
information about how the disabled experience college in relation to being 
handicapped. More particularly, we wanted to know what support services and 
accommodations they used or felt the need for in college and how they perceived 
the attitudes and behaviors of others (e,g,, faculty, students). Highlights from 
these items for the total group are summarized below, with greater elaboration 
according to disability area presented in Chapters 7 and 9, 

Nature and Effects of Disability (1981 follow-up survey: disability area 
#20; extent to which particular disability affects college functioning #21; age 
of onset of disability #22; visibility of handicap #23; accessibi 1 i ty of 
college community facilities, activities #25; extent to which disability 
affects experiences in particular areas of college life #27), 

The weighted group of 3,338 follow-up respondents'^Wcribed in this study 

were distributed according to their area of impairment as follows: 

Orthopedic 22 percent 

Visual 20 percent 

Multiple 19 percent 

Hearing 12 percent 

Health-related ^ 10 percent 

Other ^ 8 percent 

Learning 5/ percent 

Speech 2 percent 

Emotional 1 percent 
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Differences in the size of the various disability groups' should be kept 
in mind in interpreting the following results. Most likely to say that their 
disability affected their college functioning "very much" (#21)'Were the 
emotionally handicapped (62 percent), followed by the learning-disabled (46 
percent) and the speech-impaired (28 percent). Fewer than one-fifth of those 
respondents with visual, hearing, orthopedic, or health-related disabilities 
felt their functioning was very much affected, and three-fifths of those with 
"other" disabilities said their college functioning was "not at all" affected. 

I 

A large proportion of these respondents had been disabled since birth or - 
early childhood, with 11 percent saying their disabilities were diagnosed 
prenatal ly or at birth, and 27 percent before age 5. Twenty-seven percent 
became handicapped between ages 6-12; 22 percent during adolescence (ages 
13-17); and 15 percent were* adults (age 18 or older) when their disabilities 
were diagnosed. Only 18 percent regarded their disability as visible or 
clearly apparent to others. Most respondents (53 percent) felt their disability 
was sometimes apparent and sometimes not obvious, and about three in ten (29 
percent) considered their disabil ity to be hidden or not obvious to others. 
Only 3 percent felt that the facilities and activities of ^ir college com- 
munity were inaccessible to them, but 22 percent felt that their disabilities 
"very much" affected their recreational and extracurricular experiences at 
college. This pVoportion was about twice as large as the proportion saying 
that their disabilities "very much" affected their academic experiences (12 
percent), their social experiences (12 percent) or their psychological and 

emotional experiences (11 percent). 

ii 

I Accommodations and Barriers (1981 follow-up survey: utilization, availa- 
bility, and relevance of support services and accommodations at college #28; 

r 
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experience with barriers #29). One item (#28) on the 1981 follow-up survey 
listed 29 support services or ^commodat ions and asked respondents to indicate 
for each whether th,ey had used the service, whether they would have used it if 
it had been available, or whether they did not use it because it was not 
relevant to them. In most cases, the largest proportions of respondents 
checked the last of thi^se alternatives. The services most frequently used were 
those designed for and used by students-in-general; thus, 56 percent of the 
follow-up respondents used financial aid for college expenses, 5 percent utilized 
academic advising; 48 percent used campus orientation; and 44 percent partici- 
pated in nondisabled student organizations and clubs. 

' On the other hand, some respondents did use services and accommodations 
specif ical ly designed for the handicapped; thus, '11 percent used adaptive 
architectural accommodations; 12 percent used adaptive equipment and assistive 
devices such as tape recorders and braille; and 12 percent util ized^f inanci al 
aid for disability-related expenses. Moreover, some respondents indicated that 
they would have used particular services if they had been available; examples 
include instructional accommodations (10 percent), time accommodations (11 
percent), performance evaluation accommodations (11 percent), adaptive physical 
education (13 percent), disabled student organizations and clubs (11 percent), 
disabled student office or advocate (12 percent), and registration priority (14 
percent). Relatively few, however, expressed an unmet need for adaptive 
architectural accommodations ^(2 percent), adaptive equipment and assistive 
devices (5 percent), or support service personnel (5 percent). One conclusion 
to be drawn from these findings is that most colleges and universities are 
substantially in compliance with Public Law 93-112 (Section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973). Another conclusion is that some accommodations that might 
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benefit disabled students (e.g., time and instructional accommodations, disabled 
student clubs) could be introduced at relatively little cost to the institution. 

Another item (#29) listed 20 items relating to the attitudes and behavior 
of faculty, staff, and students that might be regarded as barriers to the 
disabled. Respondents were asked to indicate whether they had experienced 
these barriers frefiuently, occasionally, or seldom or never. A large proportion 
of the total disab-led group indicated that they encountered such barriers 
infrequently or never. The only exceptions to this generalization is that 36 
percent of the follow-up respondents checked "frequently" for the statement "I 
can handle risk better and am more independent than most people realize" and 16 
percent indicated that people frequently assume, because of their disabilitry, 
that they are limited in what they can do physically. 

Per sonal Issues 

— * 

This final section covers follow-up survey items that are personal rather 

than related directly to college experiences: self-ratings, life goals, and 
preferred life patter^. 

Self-Ratings (1981 follow-up survey #30) . In some years, CIRP freshman 
participants are asked to rate themselves "compared with the average person of 
your own age" oli each of a list of about 20 traits. Unfortunately, the 1978 
SIF did not contain this item; however, it was included on the 1981 follow-up 
survey, with the response options being "above average," "average," and "below 
average." 

The results indicate that the self-esteem of disabled respondents is 
healthy. For instance, 64 percent rated themselves above average on under- 
standing of others; 56 percent, on drive to achieve; 53 percent, on academic 
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ability; 51 percent, on sense of humor; 44 percent, on intellectual self- 
confidence; 43 percent, on originality; 39 percent, on leadership abiltiy, 
writing ability, and stubbornness. They were most likely to regard themselves 
as below average on athletic ability (40 'percent) . 

Life Goals (1981 follow-up survey #31). The life goals most likely to be 
regarded as essential by respondents to the follow-up survey were helping 
others who are in difficulty (42 percent), devel-oping a meaningful philosophy 
o.f life (42 percent), raising a family (36 percent), and becoming an authority 
in their field (32 percent). The life goals most likely to be regarded as not 
important were becoming accomplished in a performing art (75 percent), writing 
original works (65 percent), creating artisf^c work (63 percent), and influencing 
the political structure (63 percent) . Thus, the disabled seem to be altruistic 
and concerned with personal development but relatively uninterested in^ artistic 
pursuits. (Stability and change over time in life goals, as indicated by 
comparisons of 1978 and 1981. responses, are discussed in Chapter 8 of this 
report.) 

Preferred Life Patterns Ten to Fifteen Years from Now (1981 follow-up 
survey: #39). The overwhelming majority of follow-up respondents (87 percent) 
want to be married, while 6 percent would prefer to be single, and 6 percent^ 
would prefer living with a person of the opposite sex but not married. Only 15 
percent did not want children; about ^alf (48 percent) wanted two children. 
Finally, about four in five (79 percent) wanted a full-time career, while 19 
percent would prefer to be employed part time. 
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^ . ^Chapter 4 

Background Differences by Disability Area 

This chapter points out some of the distinctive characteristics of 
the follow-up respondent g^oup according to disablity^ area, ' It covers demograph- 
ic and family background and educational background, including the nature of 
special interventions (e.g., resouce help in academics) that the respondents 
inay or may have experienced prior to college. Most of the tables show data for 
all groups, including those with learning, speech, emotional, and "other" 
handicaps. However, text descript ion^\ocus primarily on the less ambi'guous 
and largest groups: ^hose with orthopedic, visual, multiple, hearing, or 
health-related disabilities. 

Demographic and Family Background 

The distribution of disabled 1978 freshmen surveyed three years later 
as regards gender, race, age, marital status, religious preference, and v*eran 
status are discussed below. Although women slightly outnumber men in the^total 
group and although the majority of respondents in every disability area are 
white, age 22 or younger, single and childless, nonveterans, and either Protestant 
(38 percent) or Roman Catholic (30 percent), there were some notable differences 
in these respects among the groups. ^ 

Gender Composition (Table 8). Women constitute 53 percep of the total 
respondent follpw-up sample; they v;ere also in the majority among t^ose with 
orthopedic disabilities (58 percent), multiple handicaps (5& percent), hearing 
impairments (56 percent), anf|.health-rel ated disabilities (52 percent). Only 
among the visually impaired did men constitute the majority (53 percent). 
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Table 8 

Distribution of 1981 Fol low-Up Respondents by Disability Area, 
and Gender Composition of Each Disability Group 



Disabil ity Area 


r"i Lcil L ay" UT 

Total Sample 


r CI L CI 1 L aye 

Men 


ppfr pnf ^inP 
r CI Vi« c 1 1 L> an c 

Women 


N 


urLnopeaic 




42 


58 


750 


V 1 b Ud 1 


20 


53 


47 


677 


Multiple 


19 


42 


58 


622 


Hearing 




44 


56 


392 


Health-related 


10 


48 


CO 




Other 


8 


57 


43- 


283 


Learn ing 




38 


62 


166 


Speech 


2 


81 


19 


84 


Emotional 


1 


27..- 


73 


33 


Total 


100 


47 


53 


3^338 
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Racial/Ethnic Identity (Tables 9, 10). Whites predominated in all five 
of the major disability groups; the largest proportion of minorities was found 
among tho^e with multiple handicaps (19 percent), and the smallest proportion 



among those with health-related disabilities (5 percent) (Table 9). It is 
worth fDDinting out that the racial/ethnic composition of the four disability 
groups not explicitly discussed in this report suggests tha^ for many, theif^ 
self-reported h and icappe/d^ status reflects language or culture differences. For 
instance, 12 ^percent of the learning-disabled were Blacks; 15 percent of the 
speech- impaired were Asians; and 17 percent of the emotionally handicapped were 
Hispanics. The inflated proportions in these last two categories also result 
in part from the small (nonweighted) numb,er of respondents in these subgroups. 

Table 10 shows the incidence of each category of^^^T^ab i Vi ty within 
each of the five racial/ethnic groups defined by the survey. Since the great 
majority (87 percent) of the follow-up respondents were white, it is not 
surprising that the distribution for Whites resembles that for the total 
sample. Blacks *were more likely than average to have visual and multiple 
disabilities but less likely to be orthoped ical ly handicapped. A larger-than- 
average proportion, of Hispanic respondents had health-related and orthopedic 
disabilities, but relatively few had visual disabilities. Orientals were more 
likely than average to have visual disabilities but less likely to have hearing 
impairments. About three in ten^ those from "other" racial/ethnic backgrounds 
(compared with 19 percent of the total sample) had multiple handicaps. 
Virtually none of the Orientals or "others" in the follow-up sample had 
health-related disabilities. 
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Racial/Ethnic Identity 



White 

Black/Negro/ Afro-American 

Hlspan ic^ 

Asldn^ 

Other^ 
N 



91 
5 
1 
1 

3 

739 



Table 9 

Racial/Ethnic Identity on 1981 Follow-up Respondents 
(percentages) 



lybi Disabi h'ty Area 



Orthopedic Visual Multiple^ Hearing 



Health- 
Related 



Other Learning Speech Emotional Total 



86 
9 
1 
2 
3 

677 



81 
12 
1 



4 

617 



89 
6 
1 
1 
3 

392 



94 
5 
2 
0 
0 

327 



83 



0 
1 

5 

275 



Includes Mexican-Ameritans/Chlcanos and Puerto Ricans but not other hispanic groups such as Cubans 
^Includes Pacific Islanders 
'Includes American Indians and "others" 



88 
12 

0 

0 

0 

162 



74 
5 
0 

16 

5 



84 



83 
0 

17 
0' 
0 



33 



87 
8 
1 
2 
3 

3.306 



45* 

o 



51 



^2 
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Tabl> 10 ■ 

e ■ ' 

Proportion of Each Racial/Ethnic Group in Each Disability Area, 1981 



Racial/Ethnic G^oup 



D i sab i 1 i ty Area 


wn 1 L K 


u \ aL Is 


n-= : — CT- 

n 1 o 1 1 \\* 


Or i pn t c\\^ 


Other 


Total 


— 


^ 




^ 25' 








Orthopedic 


23 


13 


15 


21 


22 


Visual 


20' 


24 


. 16 


22 


20 


20 


Multiple 


.17. 

* 


28 


15 


24 


29 


19 


Hearing 


12 


10 


9^ 


6 


12 


1*2 


Health-related 


11 


6 


16 


0 


0 


10 


Other 


8 


11 


0 


8 


15 


8 


Learning 


5 


7 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Speecrf 


2 


2 


0 


26 


5 


2 


Emotional 


1 


0 


' 19 


0 


0 


1 


N 


2,865 


269 


30 




93 


3,306 



^IrXludes Mexican-A;nericans/Chicanos and Puerto^ Ricans but not other^Hi^-- 
panic groups such as Cubans. 

'^Includes Pacific Islanders. j; 

^Includes American Indians and ^'others." • 
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Age and 1978 Enrollment Status; flables 11,, 12). Although 86 percent 

^ ^ : ■ _ 

of the total group wastage 22 or younger in 1981, the disability categories, 
with the highest proportions in this tra4itional undergraduate age group were 
the hearing- impaired (95 percent), those, with health-related disabilities (91 
percent), and those with visual handicaps (90 percent). Nearly one-fgurth of 
respondents with multiple handicap,^ (23 percent) and nearly one-fifth of the 
orthopedical l.y disabled {J.8 percent) were age 23 or older" at the time of the 
follow-up survey. * ^ " 

'As Table 12 shows, the age distributions of the orthopedical ly and the 
multiply handicapped were consistent with their enrollment status in 1978: 
16 percent in each category were not freshmen (i.e., had earned priar college 
credits) when they cBrn[D:l6tv6d the" CIRP freshmen survey. 

Marital Status and Children (Tab.les 13, 14). Whereas only 5 percent 
of the total disabled^^group described here were married when they entered 
college In 1978,. about one iri ten respondents was married by 1981 (Table 13). 
The proportions who were married and had children (Table 14) correspond to the 
age distributions of particular disab-i 1 ity groups . Thus, more respondents in 
the younger groups were single (8^-92 percent of those with visual, hearing, 
and health-related disabilities) ,and had no children (95-96 percent of the 
groups). That the orthoped ical ly and the multiply handi<:apped were more likely 
to be married and to have child|5pn is attributable not only to the large 
proportion of older^^spondent^^'in these categories but also to the preponderance 
^f women, who outnumb^d men by about three to two. 

The othopedical ly and the multiply handicapped were also distinguished 
from the other three groups by including larger proportions (4-5 .percent) who 
were separated, divorced, or widowed. The two groups differed^ however, in 
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Table 11 



Age of follow-Up Respondents as of December 31, 1980, by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



Age 



22 years or younger 

23-29 years 

30 years or older 



82 
7 

11 



1981 Disabil ity Area 



Health- 

Orthopedic Vi sua! Multiple^ Hearing Related 



90 
8 
2 



77 
13 
10 



95 
3 
2 



Other Learning Speech ^ Emotional Total 



91 
4 
5 



82 
10 
8 



89 
11 
0 



100 
0 
0 



63 
15 
21 



86 
8 
6 



N 



747 



677 



622 



389 



331 



283 



166 



84 



33 



3,331 



I 

I 



C 



JO 



5G 



Table 12 



1978 Enrollment Status of 1981 Follow--up Respondnets 
(percentages) 



1981 Disabi lity Area 







Orthopedic 


Visual 


Multiple 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


First-time, 


f ul 1-t ime 


82 


91 


83 


86 


90 


85 


92 


100 


85 


86 


First-t ime. 


part-time 


2 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


Nonfreshman 




16 


9 


16 


9 


10 


15 


6 


0 


15 


12 


N 




750 

f — ' — >^ 


677 


622 


392 


331 


283 


166 


84 


•33 


3.338 
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Table 13 

Marital Status of 1981 Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 
(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Marital Status 


Orthopedic 


Visual 


Multiple 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


^ Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


Si'T^le 


84 


92 


86 


92 


88 


90 


100 


95 


79 


89 


Ma^r ied 


12 


7 


9 


7 


12 


7 


0 


5 


21 


9 


Separated, widowed, divorced 


4 


1 


5 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


N 


747 


672 


622 


389 


326 


283 


156 


84 


33 


3.311 



I 
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Table 14 



Number of Children of 1981 Follow-Up f?4po",dents. by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



No. of Children 


Orthopedic 


Vi sual 


Multiple 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


No children 


83 


95 


88 


96 


95 


94 


100 


95 


79 


92 


One child 


3 


3 


6 


4 


2 


3 


0 


5 


0 


3 


More thdi one child 


10 


2 


6 


0 


3 


3 - 


0 


0 


21 


5 


N 


747 


'''^ 




389 


331 


283 


162 


84 


33 


3,322 



4=* 
I 
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that 10 percent of the orthopedical ly handicapped, but only 6 percent of the 
multiply handicapped (and no more than 3 percent of the other three groups) had 
more than one child. In short, slightly more of the orthopedical ly and the 
multiply impaired face demands and realities in their home lives not typical of 
undergraduates. 

Rel igious pWference (Table 15). Religious preferences changed over 
the three years between the freshmen survey and the follow-up. Though Protestants 
were still in the majority, their proportion of the total group declined frojn 
49 per^^nt in 1978 to 38 percent in 1981. Similarly, the proportion of 
Catholics dropped slightly (from 32 to 30 percent). The proportion of Jews, 
however, remained stable. The greatest gains were registered for the "other" 
option: from 6 percent in 1978 to 14 percent in 1981. Those saying they had 
no religious preference increased slightly (from 8, percent to 9' percent). 
Finally, 5 percent of the 1981 follow-up respondents said they were undecided 
as to religious preference, a response option not included on the 1978 SIF. 
In 1978, one-third of the total group considered themselves to be "reborn 
Christians;" in 1981, only 25 percent said they were "born-again Christians." 
The change in terminology may partially account for this difference. 

As shown in Table 15, the five major disability groups differed slightly 
in their religious preferences. For instance, 1 arger-than-average proportions 
of respondents with health-related and orthopedic handicaps were Protestant 
(45-45 percent), while the multiply disabled were most likely to consider 
themselves to be born-again Christians (32 percent). It is possible that such 
differences between groups correspond to their racial/ethnic distributions. 
The' health-related and orthopedic disability groups had the largest proportion 
of Whites, while the multiply handicapped category had the 1 arge^ proportion 
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of Blacks. \ 
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Table 15 

1981 Religious Preference of FoJlow«Up Respondents, by Disability Area 

(percsntages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Orthopedic 


V i su al 


Multiple Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learn ing 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


Protestant 


45 


33 


35 


40 


46 


37 


42 


21 




38 

•JO 


Roman Catholic 


21 


29 


31 


38 


38 


24 


Z4 




89 


30 


Jewi 5h 


6 


4 


3 


5 


0 


0 


11 


8 


0 


4 
14 
5 


Other 


15 


16 


17 


9 


6 


15 


16 


6 


11 


Undecided 


7 


6 


5 


1 


7 


7 


0 


0 


0 


None 

N 


7 

747 


12 
672 


8 

622| 


L 389 


3 

, 331 


17 

278 


7 

166 


- 31 
84 


0 

33 


9 

3,321 


Do you consider yourself 


a 




















Born-again Christian? 
Yes 


28 


22 


32 


\ 21 


20 


27 


20 


32 


27 


26 


No 

N 


72 


78 


63 




80 


73 


80 


68 


73 


74 


728 


6:^7 


614 


y683r" 


331"^ 


283 


162 


84 


33 


3,294 
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Veteran Sf^rtna^M ^^ble 16). 0nly^4 percent of all 1981 respondents 
were veterans. Of the veteran group, 34 percent had orthopedic handicaps and 
29 percent had- multiple disabilities. These figures are not surprising, in 
view of the nature of the disabilities one may acquire in military s.ervice. 
Moreover, these two disability groups i^j^luded a higher proportion of older 
students. 

Educational Background 

The literature on college students attests to the* importance of earlier 
education experiences in determining later outcomes. -For instance, high school 
grades and rank in graduating class have consistently been found to predict 
performance in college. Thus, it is not surprising that the majority of these 
respondents gave earlier evidence of being college-bound: 86 percent had taken 
college preparatory programs in high school; and half had earned high school 
grade averages of B+ or better. Clearly, the follow-up sample of disabled 
respondents was not, on the whole, educationally handicapped. 

Following a brief comparison of the high school backgrounds of the five 
major disability groups (orthopedic, visual, multiple, hearing, and health-related), 
this section describes the extent to which these groups received special 
education interventions in their earlier schooling. At least in the public 
school sector the legal mandate to educate the handicapped has existed for many 
years with great variation from state to state, however," until the passage of 
P.L. 94-142 in 1975. Since that time, all states" that receive federal funds 
are covered by that legislation. The range and types of services or accom- 
modatioris actually offered probably defies quantification. 
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, Table 16 

Veteran Status of 1981 Fol low-Up Respondents., by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



Ik 




Percentage of 
Veterans in Each 
Disability Group 


Percentage of 
Veteran Group 


Orthopedic 




7 


34 


Visual 




2 ^ 


7 


Multiple 




7 


29 


Hearing 




2 


5 


Health-related 




2, 


4 


Other 


L 


10 




Learning 




0 


' 0 


Speech 




0 


0 


Emotional 




15 


3 


Total 




4 , 


100 



r 



\ ■ 
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High School Background (Tables 17,_ 18, 19, 20). ThB majority of th£ total 

sampTe (79 percent) attended public high schools; the m^ijority (78 percent) 

also took regular academic classes with nondisabled peers. As mentioned 

> 

earlier, the majority also earned high grades in college preparatory tracks. 

It was pointed out in Chapter 3 that the disabled were slightly more 
likely than was the average freshman to attend a private high school. As Table 
17 shows, this was especially true for those with hearing and health-related 
disabil ities.-- For instance, 18 percent of the hearing-impaired and 24 percent 
of the health-impaired (compared with"l2 percent of each of the other thr6e 
major disability groups) -attended religious high schools... > 

« 

Almost twice as many respondents with orthopedic, multiple, and 
health-rela/ed disabilities (17-18 percent) as those with visual and hearing 
impairments (8-10 percent) took an other-than-col 1 ege-preparatory program in 
high school (Table 18) . 

Grade distributions are shown in Table 19. Most likely to h^e earned 
A averages in high school were those with health-related disabilities (39 
percent) and the visu-ally impaired (35 percent). Those with orthopedic and 
multiple disabilities tended to make somewhat lower grades than others; this 
may in part be attributable to the larger proportions of older students, and of 
students who had not^ taken college preparatory programs, in these disability 
groups . . • . 

As Table 20' shows, type of academic program 'in high school varied slightly 
by disability area.. ^^"^Those witfi:*multiple* handicaps were least likely to have 
been mainstreamed with their npndisabled peers: A substantial one- 
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Type of High School 



Pjb I ic 

Private; nondenominat ional 
Private: religious 

N 



Table 17 



Type of High School Attended by 1981 Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 

^ (percentages) 



83 
6 
12 

750 



Orthopedic Visual 



83 
5 

12 
677 



82 
6 

12 
619 



1581 Disabi lUyArea 
Health- 



72 
10 
18 

392 



Multiple Hearing Setated Other Learning Speech . Emotional Total 



74 
3 
24 

331 



78 
3 
19 

274 



67 89 

M 0 

25; 11 

166 



84 



54 
28 
18 

33 



79 

15 
3,326 



I 

cn 
ro 
1 
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Table 13 

High School Progran of 1981 f^ol1ow-Up Respondents, by Oisabnity Area 

(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Hiqh Scnool Program 


Orthopedic 


Visual 


Multiple 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


^Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


Col lege preparatory 
Other 


82 

18 ■ 


92 

8 


83 
17 


90 
10 


83 ' 
17 


90 
10 


68 
32 


100 
0 


100 
0 


86 
14 


N 


738 


677 


616 


392 


325 


267 


162 


79 


33 0 


3,290 



A 



I 
I 



Hiqh Sc^oc'i 
Grj.le Average 



A or A+ 

A- y 

B+ 
B 

B- 

C 
D 

N 
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Table 19 

High School Grade Average of 1981 Follow-Up Rfspondents. by DisabilUy Area 

(Dercentaqes) 



(percentages) 



1981 Oisabnity Area 



Orthopedic 


Visual 


Mult i pi e 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 




13 


17 


11 


14 


18 


13 


2 


16 


0* 


13 




lA 


18 


9 


15 


21 


16 


2 


5 


39 


14 




24 ^ 


26 


^ 21 


26 


24 


22 


16 

< 


22 


0 


24 




21 


16 


25 


18 


24 


29 




31 


44 


23 


1 


3 


10 


13 


16 


4 


3 


23 


. 13 


17 


10 


en. 
1 


6 


8 


9 


7 


6 


11 


12 


13 


0 


8 




12 


3 


11 


4 


3 


5 


8 


0 


0 


7 




1 


1 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




747 


672 


609 


388 


326 


279 


166 


84 


33 


3,303 
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Table 20 



Educational Interventions Experienced in High School 
by 1931 Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Intervent ion 



Orthopedic Visual Multiple Hearing 



Regular academic proqrain 
with nondisabled peers 

Regular academic progran 
with special classes or 
services as needed 

Regular school but segregated 
in special academic classes 

SoejQial school for the 
^cTisabled 

Other 



81 

9 
8 

1 

1 



77 
9 

11 

3 
0 



66 

25 

4 

3 
1 



>- 



5 

4 

1 
1 



Health- 
Related Total 





86 

4 

10 

0 
0 



78 

12 

8 

1 
1 



1 

cn 
en 
I 



665 



24 



503 



349 



292 



292 
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fourth had "resource" support (i.e., attended regular academic classes 
with special services as needed). On the other hand, 88 percent of the 
hearing-impaired had been academically mainstreamed. Most likely to have 
been segregated for academic classes in high school were the visually 
handicapped group (11 percent) and those with health-related disabilities 
(10 percent) . 



Earlier Academic Programs (Table 21), Table 21^^shoyA^ the nature of 
the elementary and junior high programs for the five largest groups of dis- 
abled respondents. Although the majority in each group were mainstreamed 
throughout their earlier schooling, the multiply disabled were more likely 



than other groups to have been exposed to special education interventions 
at both the elementary and junior h'igij/levels. Respondents wtth health- 
related handicaps, on the other hand, were the most likely to Tiave attended 
academic classes with nondisabled peers. 




Intervent ion 



Table 21 

Educational Interventions Experienced in Elementary and Junior High School 
by 1981 Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 
(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Orthopedic 



Visual 



Multiple 



Hearing 



Health- 
Related 



Total 



Junior 



Junior 



Junior 



,,e.enta.y Elenentar, Elenenta.y mj^ Elenenta.y ^Hi^;;' Ele^entar, "Hig. Ele.entar. Hig. 



Rec'jlar acacJenic procrd-n 
wit^. nonJ^sibted peers 

Reg L''ar acade-'c progrdTi 
wTtn special classes or 
serv ices as needed 

Recuiar school but segregated 
n socc^al aca^cMic classes 

Special school for the 
disuDlod 

Other 



87 



4 
1 

665 



83 



11 



0 
2 

629 



* 84 

8 
2 

6 

0 

558 




5 
1 

553 



6 

3 

445 



69 

15 

7 

4 
4 

451 



83 

10 
2 

4 

2 

348 



86 

8 
4 



1 / 
1 



338 



91 

1 

6 

2 
0 

292 



92 



82 
8 

4 
1 



80 

10 

6 

3 
2 



276 2,760 2,686 
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Chapter 5 * 
Col lege Update ^ 

This chapter presents findings on the activities and accomplishments 
of the five main groups of disabled persons during the three years between 
participation in the 1978 CIRP survey and in the 1981 follow-up survey. It 
should oe recalled at the outset that the largest proportion of follow-up . 
respondents (38 percent) had entered private four-year colleges. As shown in 
Table 22, this was true for each of the five main disabled groups as well: The 
range was from 35 percent of those with orthopedic handicaps to 44 percent of 
those with visual handicaps. Consistent with earlier background findings, a 
1 arger-than-average proportion of the orthopedic group (22 percent, compared 
with 16 percent of the total follow-up sample) had entered pubfic two-year 
colleges. A 1 arger-than-average proportion of those with health-related 
disabilities (23 percent, comp^Sfred'^- wi th 18 percent of the total group) had 
enrolled at public universities in 1978. Nonetheless, it is clear that students 
with every type of disability are represented at each type of U.S. higher 
education institution. 

This chapter first identifies persisters, stopouts, and dropouts; then 
discusses the reasons given for withdraw>ng from college temporarily or per- 
manently and the anticipated behaviors of those remaining in college (or 
planning to return). Trans/er students are identified, and their reasons for 
changing institutions are analyzed. The second major section deals with 
follow-up items reletting to college progress and performance: current college 
residence, college finace, and various attitudes and behaviors. As in the 
previous chapter, data on respondents with learning, speech, emotional , .and 



Table 22 

197S Institutional Distribution of Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 
^ . ^ . (percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Level and Control 
of Institution 


U« t nopeQ 1 c 


Visual 


Mul t i n1 p 


He ar i ng 


Health- 
Rel ated 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


Um ivers 1 ty : 






















Pjbl ic 


17 


19 


17 


19 


23 


23 


5 


1 A 




xo 


Private 


11 


6 


9 


9 


7 


10 




16 


0 


9 


Four-year coMege: 






















Public 


12 


16 


15 


15 


17 


27- 


8 


26 


21 


.^6 


Private 


35 


44 


40 


• 37 


38 


23 


55 


21 


45 


38 


Two-year college: 






















Publ ic 


22 


12 


17 * 


16 


14 


11 


'14 


23 


15 


' 16 


Private .. 


3 


0 


3 


3 


2 


6 


16 


0 


18 


3 


N 


750 


677 


622 


39^ 


331 


283 


166 ■ 


84 


33 


3,338 
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"other'' disabilities are included in the tables, but these groups , are not 

% 

d^^i^ussed. 
1981 Status 

When these disabled repondents were surveyed in 1978,^ only 4 percent 
felt there was a very good chance they woliW^ drop out of college temporarily or 
permanently. By 1981, however, only two-thirds of the total group had been 
continuously enrolled ("continuous persisters" ) . Fifteen percent were temporarily 
not attending co*llege but planned to reerbl 1 ("current stopouts"); 10 percent 
had stopped out earlier but were .currently reenroUed (-"former stopouts"); and 
8 percent had left college altog^er and had no plans to return ("dropouts"). 
Of course, there wer^proport ionate differences by disability area, and'the 
groups varied in their reasons for leaving school temporarily or permanently. 

Persisters, Stopouts, and Dropouts (Tables 23, 24, 25). As Table 23 
shovvs, the largest propjQ,rt ions of continuous persister's. were found among the 
hearing- impaired (77 percent) and the visuaUy hancicapped (74 percent). Most 
likely -to be former stopouts were those with heal tti-rel ated (19 percent) and . 
with multiple (15 percent) disabilities. *The multiply d i sab 1 ed^ group also 
included the largest proportion of current stopouts (21 percent). The orthope- 
dically handicapped were most likely to have left college altogether (10 
percent) . 

. Table 24 shows the^ proportions of former stopouts, current stopouts, 
and dropouts citing as "very important" each of 24 reasons for interrupting or 
terminating their college education. The m^ost common reason^ for withdrawing 
from school^ere needing to earn more*money (cited as very important by ^38 



Table 23 



1981 Status of Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 
(percentafges) \ 



1981 Disability Area 



1981 Status 



Orthopedic^ Visual 



currently enrolled in 
tollego, drd have been 
since 1973 ' 

\ withdrew from college 
tenporar i ly but orn 
Currently enrolled again 

I an tanporarily not in 
college but pi an *to 
returr^ soon 

I have permanently withdrawn 
froTi college or intend 
to do so 



63 

10 

738 



74 



14 
7 

663 



56 
15 

21 

« 

7 

611 



— Health- ^ 

Multiple' ^ Hearing Related Olher Learning 



Speech Emotional Total 



77 



6 

386 



63 
19 
12 
6 

331 



64 



23 



268 



70 



17 

10 
J66. 



92 



8 

84 



68 



67 



0 10 

0 'l5 

32 8 

27 3,275 
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Table 24 



Reasons for Leaving Col lege Temporar ily or Permanently, as 
Reported by 1981 Former Stopouts, Current Stopouts, and Dropouts 
(percentages marking "very important") 



Reason 



Former Current 
Stopout Stopout Dropou.t 



Total 



College did not provide 

adequate support services 
I had completed my planned programs 
I had to assume family responsibi fvbes 
I becafne ill/needed treatment \ 
I got a good job offer / 
I needed to earn money / 
I (or my family) moved to a different- 

location 

I did not do as well academically as 

I thought I would 
My relatives/spouse discouraged me 

from continuing 
I decided I did not need a college degree 
I wanted time to^ recons ider my goals and 

interests 
I changed my career plans f 
I was tired of being a .student 
I was unable to get the financial did 

I needed ^ 
College expenses were too high 
Expcfises connected with my disability 

v/ere too |iigh 
I wanted to get practical experience 
I felt that a college education would not 

improve my job prospects 
1 didn't feel safe on campus 
I had no pi ace to 'study 
I didn't "fit in" at college 
I wanted to travel 

I wanted to transfer to another institution 

but could not Enroll immediately 
Other 



12 


8 


6 


9 




22 


42 


21 


12 


17 


yi9 


16 


•t / 


15 


9 


25 


8 


14 


24 


14 


• 30 


48 


■ 24 


38 


2 


8 


2 


5 


24 


21 


20 


22 


2 


4 


3 


4 


0 


2 




. 3 


41 


32 


32 


35 


20 


10 


21 


15 


16 


11 


10 


12 


30 


29 


3 


25 


29 


37 


9 


29 


in 




2 


'7 






21 


13 














10 


2 




3 


2 


2 


2 


5 


0 


. 3 


8 


5 


13 


7 


5^ 


6 


8 


6 


16 


12 


2 


' 12 


. 33 


26 


39 


31 


-(^ 
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percent of the total group) and needing time to reconsider goals and 
interests (cited by 35 percent). Academic difficulties were cited by 22 ^ 
percent of the total group, Relativeljf few respondents in any group said 
that their relatives or spouse discouraged them from continuing, that they ^ 
didn't feel safe on campus, that they had no place to study, or that they 
wanted to travel. Otherwise, former^ stopouts, current stopouts, and dropouts 
tended to cite slightly different reasons for their behavior. 

Former stopouts were more likely than current stopouts or dropouts 
to say they left college because they were ill/needed treatment (47 percent), 
wante.d time to reconsider their goals and interests (41 percent), were tired 
of being students (16 percent), wanted to transfer to another institution but 
could not enroll immediately (16 percent), or felt that the college did not 
provide them with adequate support services (12 percent), Smaller-than- 
average proportions cited family respons^ibil ities or illness (12 percent), 
completion of their planned program (9 percent), or a good job^ offer (8 per- 
cent) as very important reasons for their temporary withdrawal from college. 

Current stopouts mentioned needing to earn more money (48 percent) and 
finding college Expenses too high (37 percent) more frequently than others. 
In addition, 8 percent (compared with only 2 percent of forrtier stopouts and of 
dropouts) said that they or their families Jiad moved to a different location. 
Relatively few in this group witljdrew from college becau^ they, had changed 
their career plans (10 percent) or because they wanted to get practical / 
experience (9 percent). 

Dropouts were distinguished from former and current stopouts in 
several^ ways. For instance, 42 percent said they left college because they 
had completed ^their planried program; thus, their Withdrawl does not represent 
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a failure to actualize earlier aspirations. They also appear to be more 
vocationally oriented in that relatively large proportions dropped out 

4 

because they got a gpod job offer (24 percent), wanted to get practical 
experience (21 percent), decided t-hey did not need a College degree (13 
percent), or felt that a 'college education would not improve their job 
prospects (10 percent). ^ They also had A tendency to feel they did not 
•'fit in" at college (13 percent). However, they were less likely than 
others to.withdraw from^college because they were ill/needed treatment < 
(9 percent) found college expenses too high (9 percent), were, unable 
to get needed financial aid (3 percent), found disability expenses too 
high (2 percent), or plann'ed to -transfer to another college (2 percent). . 

e Table 2§ shows the proportions of continuous persister's, former 
stopouts, ai^ current stopouts who expected to engage in ^the futurfe in, 
each of 15 behaviors listed on the 1-981' follow-up survey. The proportions 
expecting to seek vocational counseling were about the same for the three 
groups (14-16 percent) , tAit otherwise they differed somewhat in'their^' 
expectations. For ^'instance, the' most common e:^pectation involved .getting 
a job after college connected with one's major field of- study: 82 percent 
of the f^ormer stopouts, 77 percent of the continuous persi^sters^ but only 
56 percent of the current stopouts .indicated this expectation. Similarly, 
over two-thirds of those currently enrolled in' college, but only three- 
fifths of the current stopouts, expected to make at least a B average. 
Over half of the continuous persisters arid current stopouts ,^ but only 45 
percent of the former stopouts, felt they would get a job after college for 
whicli a college degree is appropriate. ^ 

Continuous persisters demonstrated greater optimism and' less unr 
certainty than. the other two groups. Thus, 10 percent (compared with only 
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Table 25 



Anticipated College Behaviors of 
Former Stopouts, Current Stopouts, and Dropouts 
(percentages marking "very important") 



Behav ior 



Constant 
Persister 



Current 
Stopout 



Dropout Total 



ChaRge major field 

Change career choice 

Fail one or more courses 

Gra(]jjate with hofiors . 

Be elected to>va student office 

Make at least Vj^'} aver age 

Need extra tjme to' complete degree 

requ irements 
Get tutor ing' hel p in specific courses 
Seek -vocational counseling 
Seek individual coui^seling on pers/bnal 

problems . . \ ' y 

Participate in protests and d^pranstrat ions 
Drop out ^f college temporarily 
Transfer to ano^the;r col lege-^before 

gradjjatioh 
GGt a job after college cor nected with 

m'^jor field of study- • 
&eL a job after college for which a 

col leQe degree is appropriate • 



2 


19 - 


27 


8 


6 


13 


26 


10 


2 


' . 4 


4 


3 


27 


26 


15 


25 


10 


2 


1 


7 


70 


69 


60 


68 


24 


36, 


37 


28 


.10 


12 


24 


13 


14 


16 


16 


15 


6 


17 


' 21 


10 


9 


8 


- 5 ' 


8 


1 


0 


13'.- 


3 


2 


13 


,20 


6 


77 


82 


56 


74 


55' ' 


45 


'58- . 


54 
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2 percent of the former stopouts ^nd 1 percent of the current stopouts) 
expected to be elected to a student office. But smaller proportions than 
of the other 'two groups anticipated changing major field or career choice, 
needing extra time to complete degree requirments, failing one or more 
courses, seeking individual counseling for personal problems, or trans- 
ferring to another college before graduation. 

By way of contrast, over one-fourth of the current stopouts expected 
to change major field pr career choice, 24 percent expected to get tutoring 
heTp in specific courses, and one-fifth expected to seek individual counsel- 
ing .and to transfer to another' college before graduation. Relati-vely few 
thought they would graduate with honors. 

As might be expected, former stopouts tended to fall between the other 
two groups. They resembled continuous persisters in the proportions expect- 
ing to graduate with honors and to participate in demonstrations or protests; 
but they were more sim^jar to stopouts in the proportions expecting to need 
extra time to complete the degree and to seek individual counseling for 
personal problems. 

It should be pointed out that the identification of particular student3 
as persisters, stopouts, or dropouts is tentative in that those who have been 
enrolled continuously since 1978 or who have returned to college after a 
'temporary withdrawal may, of course, become dropouts before completing the 
baccalaureate; those who said on the 1981 follow-up questionnaire that they 
were not currently in school but planned to return may not, in fact„ ever 
carry out these plans. Conversely, some of theVespondents who say they have 
dropped out permanently may in the years to corae return to college to complete 
a degree. These uncertainities are characteristics of research on college 
students. 
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Transfer Students (Table 26). In 1978, only 9 percent of the 
respondents to the 1981 follow-up survey had said they would probably 
transfer to another institution prior to graduation. As Table 26 shows, 
about three in ten had actually done so by 1|81. Most likely to have 
attended more than one institution were those with multiple and with health.- 
related disabilities (34 percent in both groups); least likely were the 
visually disabled (23 percent). 

Table 26 also shows the reasons cited as "very important" in the 
decision to transfer from one institution to another. -The most common 
reason, cited by 37 percent of the total group, was wanting to pursue a 
different type of program than was offered by the first institution. The 
proportions saying they wanted to live in a different type of community ■ 
were about the same for all groups. Relatively few said they transferred 
because they did not fee] safe or had no place to study at their first 
institution. To some" extent, nowever,^the five main disability groups were 
distinguished by their reasons for transferring. 

Consistent with their cverrepresentation in publ ic two-year colleges 
the orthopedically disabled were relatively likely to say that they had 
completed their planned program (26 percent). In 'addition, larger-than- 
average proportions transferred to pursue a particular program, to attend 
a college with a better academic reputation, and to improve their social li 
Relatively few transferred because they were dissatisfied with the support 
services at the\r first institution or because they wanted to attend 
a . college either ' farther away or closer to their homes. In short, the , 
orthopedically impaired seem to be goal-directed in their decision. 

91 



Njmber of Institutions Attended, 



Table 26 

and Reasons for Transfering, by Ijisability Area 



Reasons 



My first col lege did net provide 
' ddeq^jate sjpport se'-vices 
I corrieted 'ny planned program 

at r^y f irst inst itut ion 
I v*anted a better social life 
I wantCvi to -^0 to a larger 

'-■<.t ' t jt ic"" 
I «ir tfJ t J ;3 to a smal ler 

ir^st I t<j: 1 
I wjf'ttO tc I '.ve in a dif- 

ferunt type of CO'^T.jnity 
I y*ant*?'1 ta be fatner fron 

hc^^e (pirt"^ts) 
I -^a'^teo '*o closer to 

hc-.-e ;pa:-ents) 
I c -y f i"i ly T^oved to a 

different ic:ation 
I wantevJ to go to an insti- 

t'jtionvwith a better 

acaJeimc rep^itation 
I v^jnied to tJNC a different 

tv;e of p-'ogra'T than was 

e*te-ed at -^y first 

inst It jt ion 
I :;t;nerariy dissatisfied 

wiir :Tiy first institution 
I reeded to attend a less 

expensive senool 
My f-.nanci.^l situation improved 

so I cou'd attend a more 

expensive senool 

I didn't feel safe on the cam- 
pus of n*y first institution 

I had no place to study at my 
first institution 

I didn' t "fit in" at my first 
inst i tut ion 

Other 



N 



Numbe*" of 
Institutions 



One 
Two 
Three 
N 



1931 Disabi lity Are~ 
Health- 



Orthooedic 



74 
19 
7 

741 



26 
19 



Visual Multiple Hearing Related Other Learning Speech Emotional lotai 



77 
21 
2 

672 



13 

22 
7 




65 
24 
10 
331 



78 
19 
3 

274 



60 
32 
8 
166 



(percentage marking "very important") 



26 

10 
13 



13 

24 
22 



9 
12 



18 
14 



27 

0 
6 



82 
18 
0 
84 



29 
0 



49 
51 
0 
33 



78 
0 



71 
24 
5 

3,312 



13 



18 
13 



10 


19 


16 


20 


3 


8 


27 


0 


0 


14 


11 


20 


5 


7 
/ 




0 


6- 


0 


0 


8 


77 

9 


22 * 

u 


11 
6 


24 
\ 

13 


26 
4 


22 " 
16 


35 
14 


0 
0 


0 
0 


27 
7 


2 


11 


17 


5 


7 


20 


6 


0 


0" 


17- 


4 


0 


8 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


26 


21 


22 


19 


IZ 


8 


64 


0 


35 


23 


46 


' 43 


38 


25 


19 


54 


36 


71 


0 


37 


28 


37 


38 


24 


7 


13 


62 


71 


0 


30 


. 16 


14 


30 


12 


0 


14' 


12 


0 




16 


2 


7 


1 


0 


0 


8 


9 


0 


0 


3 


2 


3 


S 


2 


0 

\ 

3 


6 


9 


0 


0 


J 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


10 
25 


3 
18 


18 
30 


10 
29 


3 

25 ^ 


7 
21 


6/ 

24 


0 
71 


0 
0 


9 

25 


196 


156 


210 


118 


115 


60 


66 


15 


17 


955 



t 

00 
I 
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Those with visual disabilities were also inclined to say that they 
transferred in order to pursue a program not offered by their first 
institution. About one-fifth wanted to attend a larger institution, and 
one-fifth wanted to attend a'smaller institution. They were more likely than 
average to' transfer out of general dissatisfaction with their first institution 
Seven percent (compared with 3 percent of the total group)* said that their . 
financial position had improved so they could attend a more expensi ve^school . 
The visually impaired were less likely than others to say they transferred 
because they wanted a better social life or because they' did not "fit in'^ to 
their first institution. 

The multiply disabled were also likely to express general dissatis-' 
faction with the first institution (38 percent). In addition, they gave 
evidence of more severe incapacitation than others in that larg^than- 
avejrage proportions had transferred because the support serv^ices-at the 
first college were inadequate, because they wanted to be closer to home, 
because they didn't feel safe on campus, and^because they didn't fit in. 

♦ 

Thirty percent (compared with 16 percent of the total sample) wanted ta 
attend a less expensive college. Reasons mentioned less frequently by. 
"the multiply disabled than by others were having completed their planned , 
program and wanting to attend a smaller institution. 

The hearing-impaired were more likely than average to have com- 
pleted their planned program. In addition, relatively large proportions said 
they changed colleges to improve their social life, \o attend a larger insti-. 
tution, and to get farther awa> from home. Thus, this disability group mani- 
fests a sociable and risk-taking propensity. 

Though respondents with health-related disabilities were, along with 
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the multiply disableci, the most likely to have transferred college, they were 
also distinguished by the smal 1 er-than-av^erage proportions who cited such v' 
reason^ as tiaving completed their pi aimed, prograns; receiving inadequate - 
support services; wanting to attend a larger or smaller institution, an insti- 
tution vHth a better academic reputation, pr a less expensive institution; feeling . 
they did not fit in; or being generally dissatisfied. Generally, they were 
more likely to cite a given reason as "somewhat important" than as "very 
.important." It is helpful to note that 10 percent of this group had attended 
three or more institutions since 1978; thus, Qiany of the transfer students may 
have had difficulty recalling their specific reasons for changing colleges. , 

College Progress, .Performance, and Experiences . . 

This section discusses the progress, performance, and experiences of 1981 
follow-UD respondents, by disability area. Although the majority of the total 
group had been enrolled on a full time basis during most of their college career 
(33 percent), vvere juniors^>s\r seniors (76 jpercent) , had earned grade averages 6f B- • 
or better (69 percent), had no^tutoPing or remediation in college (73 percent) J worked 
v^hile in college (5& percent), lived in on-cainpus housing (58 percent) with nondisa- 
bled roomm^ates ^59^ercent), and had incomes of less than $5,000 per year (63 
percerf%), the groups differed slightly in these regards. These differences are; 
highl ignted .below. In addition, differences in^ college behaviors and In > 
sources! of income. are discussed. - : 

In general ,« those with orthopedic and multiple disabiities stand out as 
less traditional, while the .visual ly and hearing impaired* were more succpssfiil . 

/ Rate of. Progress in College (TabVe 27). Data on three areas relating to 
college progress are presented .in Table'!?,? for each disability group; 1978 



Table 27 j 

Enrollment Status of Follow-Up Respondents in Fall 1978 and 1978-81, and Fall 1981 College Class, by Olsabillty Area 

(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Orthopedic 



Visual 



Multiple Hearing 



Health- 
Rel ated 



Other Learning 



Speech 



Emotion al 



Total 



1978 Enrollment Status: 

First-tjme, full-time 
First-tV.e, part-time 
Nonfreshilan 



82 
2 

16 



91 
0 
9 



33* 
0 
16 



86 
5 

9 



90 
0 
10 



85 
0 
15 



92 
2 
6 



100 
0 
0 



85 
0 
15 



86 
1 

12 



I 



1978-1981 Enrollment Status: 

Full-time ' 89 

Part-time 7 

Not enrolled 5 



95 
4 
1 



88 
9 
3 



93 
4 

3 



92 
6 
2 



92 
5 



88 
7 
5 



100 
0 
0 



85 
0 
15 



88 
9 
3 



Fall 1981 College Class: 

FreshmarT^ 
SophOfnore 
Junior 
Senior 
Other • 



10 
13 
28 
44 
5 

741 



3 
11 

21 
62 
4 

671 



11 
16 
32 
38 
2 

622 



7 
8 
27 
55 
4 

389 



12 
5 
32 
.50 
2 

'331 



6 
20 
24 
46 

4 

274 



t9 
9 

34 
33 
6 

166 



0 
8 
48 
37 
8 

84 



15 
29 
17 
38 
0 

33 



a 

12 
28 
48 
4 

3.311 
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enrollment status; general enrollment status most of the time during the past 
three years; and current or most recent college class (i.e., Fall 1981). 

Since the visually impaired were most likely of any of the five main 
groups to be first-time, full-time freshmen in 1978 (91 perdent) and to have 
been enrolled full time between 1978 and 1981 (95 percent), it is not surprisii^ 
that tne^ were also most likely to h^e enteri ng , their senior year in college at 
the time of the follow-up survey (62 percent). In short, this group progressed 
"normally" through their undergraduate careers. Fifty-five percent of the ^ 
hearing-impaired and 50 percent of the respondents with health-related disabili- 
ties had achieved senior status. The hearing-impaired were the most li4^ely 
\ 

group to have been continuously enrolled in college during the previous three 
years; 93 percent had been full-time students for most of that period. The 
greater-than-average propensity of those with heaUh-re] ated disabilities to 
have stopped out at some earlier point or to have transferred from their first 
institution probably accounts for the relatively 1 arge proportion (32 percent) 
who were junionrs. The orthopedical ly and multiply d'isabled seem to have made 
^lightly slower progress. Even though 16 percent of each group had been admitted 
with advanced standing in 1978 (and thus presumably had earned some college 
credits already), 1 ower-than- average proportions of both groups had attained* 
senior status by 1981. This is consiste'nt, however , . wi £h their lower-than- 
average^ proportio.ns of continuous persisters (Table 23), and of fulj-time 
enrol lees. That one- third of the multiply disabled had transferred between 
1978 and 1981 is probably a factor in their slower progress. 

College Gt^ades .(Table 28). As was true^ in high school (where, it should 
bfe recalled, they were the least likely group to be mainstreamed for academic 

0 

classes), the multiply disabled group earned lowem grades in college than did 




Table 28 



A or A+ 
A- 
B+ 
B 

B- 
C+ 
C 
0 

N 



ERLC 



College Grade Average of 1981 Fol low-Up Respondents, by OlsabilJty Area 

(^percentages; . ^ 



1981 Oisabil ity Area 



Co„„, ... ' ««P.- ■ »..H„, 0... U.n,n, Sp.ee. Motion. T.t. 



2 


5 


6 


> 3 


0 


0 


0 


5 


6 


10 


15- 


16 


2 


28 


0 


11 


14 * 


15 


29 


9 


10 


0 


V 0 


14 


11 


18 


14 


21 


2 


14 


' 17 


16 


24 


20 


14 


24^ 


12 


37 


68 


23 


19 


20 


7 


12 


23 . 


13 


0 


14 


19 


10 


13 


11 : 


40 


.8 


0 


14 


4 - 


* 2 


1 


3 


9 


0 


15 


3 


622 


392 


• 331 


274 


166 


84 


33 


3,303 



8 7 • 

10 12 

13 12 
19 19 

24 25 24 ZO " • 

13 0 14 ^ 

13 10 
12 13 
1 2 

736 666 



y ■ ■ ' 
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f 

the four other main groups: 42 percent earned college GPAs of C+ or below, 
compared with 31 percent of the total sample. Those with hea,lth-rel ated ^ 
disabil ities' earned slightly higher-than-averagS grades, even though 17 percent 
of them had not taken college preparatory programs in high school. Two aspects 
of their educational' backgrounds discussed in Chapter 4 may have contributed to 
their subsequent achievements in college: First, 'one-four^h (compared with 15 
percent of the total sample) attended religious high schools; and second, 
slightly 1 arger-than-average prop~ortions (86 percent, compared with 78 percent 
of ^the total group) were mainstreamed foracademic classes, in high school. 

^ Remediation or Tutoring in College (Table 29), In 1978, 14 percent of 
the total sample said there was a very goo^^ chance they would need to- have 
tutoring. help irr college,; indeed, ^three in, ten felt they needed.extra help in 
mathematics. Table 29 shows the proportiqns in each disabi 1 i ty- area who did 
not have remediation or tutoring,, as well as those who had such help in reading, 

'4 

^/wri^ing or composition, mathematics, so6ial studies, science, foreign language, 
or somQ^'other" subject. Except for respondents with multiple disabil ities-- 
-about one in five of whom had extra help for writin'g or composition and for 
mathematics-"no more than 14 percent in any/of the main groups had tutoring or 
remediation in any subject listed. As' ant icipated, the largest proportion in 
all groups got extra help in mathemati-cs . * 

Efnployment. ifi College (Table 30). In 1978, 36 percent of the total 1981 
follow-up respondent grj^up (compared with 41 percent of their nondisabled 



^ counterparts) felt there was a "very good chance" they vMould get a job to help 

i/ 

pay for college expenses. By 1981, however| 55 percent had been employed most 
^ of the time in college. Not unexpectedly, respondents usual ly worked part 
^ time,. 27 percent on pampus and 21 percent ^off campus (Table 30). 
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Table 29 



Remediation or Tutoring Taken in College by 1981 Fol low-up .Resporulents 
^ . by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Orthopedic 



Visual 



Multiple 



Hearing 



Health- 
Related 



Other 



Learning Speech 



Emotional 



Total 



No ' . 


79 


73 


73 


68 * 


81 


83 


40 


75 


50 


73 


Yes, reading 


2 


5 


12 


5 


5 


3 


24 ^ 


6 


11 , 


6, 


Yes, writing or composition 


6 


8 


22 


9 


5 - 


5 




5 


0 


11 


Yes, mathematics 


10 


9 


.20 


• 14 


12 


14 


16 


6 




13 


Yes, social studies 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 ^ 


2 


6 • 


0 


0 


1 


Yes, science 


4 


3 


7 


9 


2 


5 


14 


0 


0 


■ 5 ;■ 


Yes, foreign language 


3 


1 ' 


6 


2 


1 


2 


0 


0 


38 


3 


Yes, others 


2 . 


2 


7 


5 


4 . 


3 


7 


13 


21 


4 


N- 


750 


677 


622 


.392 


331 


, 283 


166 


84 


33 


3.338 



cn 
I 



4 
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T 



Not employed 

Full-time employment 
off campus 

Part-time employment 
off campus 

Full-time employment 
on campus 

p-art-time employment 
on campus 



53 
6 

25 
0 
15 

741 



* Table 30 * 

college Emplo^ent of 1981 /ollow-up Respondents 
by Disability Area 
(percentages) 



Orthopedic ' Visual Multiple 



45 

6 
29 

2 

18 
660 



y 



47 
7 

15 
2 

29 • 
609 



' 1981 Disability Area 



Hearing 



Health- 
Related 



Other 



•41 
. 5 
27 
2 

25 
387 



34 
2 

46 
0 
18 
318 



33 

6 
32 

3 

26 
274 



Learning Speech Emotional Total 



56 



6 

27 
2 
8 



39 

8 
24 

8 

22 
84 



15 
0 
39 
0 
45 
33 



45 
6 

27 
2 

21 
3,273 
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105 
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In view of the positive relationship f^und between part-time emjDloyment 

on campus and persistence for alT students (see, for example, Astin, 1975), the 

I- 

findings for respondents with health-rel ate(^di sabi 1 i t ies are particularly 
interesting: CTnly one-third' had not been employed in college, and a substant'laT 
46 percent worked in part-time, on-campus jobs. At the same time, this group 
made higher-than-average grades; moreover, one in five had^stopped out at some 
point but was currently reenrolled in college. Though no causal connection 
can be proved, tliiese data suggest that such OTployment may have contributed to 
the persistence' and performance of this group. It is also worth noting that, 
their disabi^lity is health-related rather than modality-related .(e.g., hearing, , 
vision) . ""s^ 

As regards the four other main disabiJity groups described irt this 
report. Table 30 shows that the orthoped ically handicapped were^most 
- likely to have had outside employment While in college (47 percent). A slightly 
larger-than-average proportion of the multiply handicapped (29 percent) worked 
at partr-time off-campus jobs, which may help to exp^lain why only 56 percent 
(comparMSsivith 67 percent of the total respondent sample) had been continuously 
enrolled in college since 1978. 

College Residence: ActuaV'and Preferred (Table 31). Research shows 
that, for the average college student, living on campus contributes to persis- 
4ence and achievement, largely because it facilitates greater student invojve- 
ment with a^l 1 aspects of the college environment (Astin, 1975, 1977; Chickering, 
1974).. 

The top half ofTable 31 shows where each disability group lived most of 
the time while in college. Again, those with health-related di^sabi 1 i ties stand 
out; but in light of their general success in college, their residential 



Table 31 

Actual and Preferred College Res^den^e of 1981 Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



Residence 



Orthopedic 



Visual 



Multiple 



Actual residence: 

College housing (dormi- 
tory, fraternity or 
sorority, other 
college housing) 

Off dd-rpus (private 
room, apartment, 
or house) ' 

Other 



N 



Preferred residence: 

College housing (dormi- 
tory,' fraternity or 
/'''"'^"•'B^xr^rity, other 
/ collegt housing) 

^ ^^^qvpiff -^-fw"-^^ 6 

rocxTi, apartment, 
or house) 
Jther 



N 



56 



34 
9 

724 



47 

43 
10 

649 



64 



33 
4 

666 



37 

59 
4- 

597 



58 



35 
8 

598 



32 



1981 Disability Area 



Hearing 



63 
5 

518 



63 



32 

■5 

377 



48 

51 
2 

350 



Health- 
Related 



43 



50 

7 

326 



40 



5$ 
4 



297 



Other 



62 



32 
6 

266 



40 



54 
6 



263 



Learning 



60 



30 
10 

151 



40 



56 
d)3 

119 



Speech Emotional ^Tqtal 



64 



28 
8 

84 



36 



64 
0 

73 



45 



55 
0 

33 



59 



41 
0 



26 



58 



35 
7 



3.225 



41 



54 
5 



2.893 
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pattern runs somewhat contrary to expectation. Half lived off canpus (compared 
• with 35 percerit of the total group); thus, fewer lived in col lege housing (43 
percent, compared with 58 percent of all respondents). On the- other hand, the 
visually impaired and the hearing-impaired were most likely to live on campus; 
this is consistent with their 1 arger-than-average propo>tions of continuous 
persisters, full-time students, and seniors.' The distributions of the ortho- 
pedically and multiply, disabled resembled the distribution' for ^the total- 
sample: 56-58 percent liv^d on campus; 34-35 percent lived off campus; and 8-9 
percent lived in some "other" setting. , . ' ' ' - 

The bottom half^of Table 31 shows preferred coUege residences. All but 
the orthcrpedical ly handicapped were more likely to prefer living off campus to 
living on campus. " ^ 

Actual and Preferred College Roommates (Table 32) . Abou^-three in ^ive 
of the total disabled sample lived with roommates most of the time they were in 
college; about one-fourth lived with parents or relaties; and 10 percent lived 
alone. These figures are consistent with the proportions .1 iv ing on or off 
campus shown in Table 31. Comparing disabil ity groups with respect to actual 
diommates most 'of the time in college, the top half of Table 32 shows similar, 
consistency. For instance, the heaVing-imp.aired and the visually impaired (who 
w^e the most likely to live on campus) wer^ also the most likely to live with 
roommates, while respondents with health-related disabilities (who were the 
most likely to live off campus) were also the most likely to live with parents 
or rel ati ves . 

It is unclear why 1 arger-than-average proportions of the multiply handi- 
capped either lived alone (14 percent) or with disabled roommates (4 percent). 
Moreover, their preferences as to roommates options were distinctive. 
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Table 32 



Actual and PreferVed College Roommates of 1981 Follow-up Respondents 

by Disabil ity Area 
(psrcentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Orthopedic 


Visual 


Multiple 


Hearing 


health- 
Related . 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


V 

Total . 


^.Parents or relatives 


23 


19 


24 


20 


1 

36 


. 18 


38 


42 


33 


24- 


Alone 


9 


7 


14 


11 


11 


12 


10 


0 


17 


10 


Disabled roommate or roommates 


0 


2 


4 


2 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 


2 


Nondlsabled roommate or roommates 


56 


68 


. 54 


65 


46 


66 


49 


58. 


28 


59 , • 


Spouse 


8 


2 


. 5 . 


0 


^ 3 


2 


0 


0 


21* 


4 , 


Other 


3 


\ 1 


0 




2 


0^ ' 


0 


P 


^ 0 


00 

1 ? 


N 


725 


644 


579 


368 <i 


326 


258 


134 


73 


33 . 


3.140 


Pref eroded 






















Parents or relatives 
Alone ' * 


13 

' 25 


10 
25 


8 
37 


. 6 
25 


3P5 


14 
32 


12 
35 


27 
33 


0 
44 


10 
30 . 


Disabled roommate or rojommates 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


4 


0 


19 


2 


Nondlsabled roommate oi^ roommates 


48 „ 


52 


. 38 . . : 


59 


46 


45 


46 


3*5 


35 


48 


Spouse 


9 


4 


8 


0 


10 


6 


4 


0 . 


0 


6 


Other 


3 


8 


"6 


7 


0 


3 


0 


6 


0 


5 


H ^ ' - • 


624 


618 


504 


340 


298 


252 


116 


73 


26 


2,851 



4 



'Er|c 



110 



111 



They were more likely than average to prefer 1 iv intj ' al one (37 percent versus 3^ 
percent of the total sample); and they were less likely than average to prefer 
living with a nondisabled roommate (38 percent), compared with 48 percent of .all 
espondents) . . 

College Finances (Tables 33, 34, 35). The 1981 follow-up survey asked 
ondents to^indicate their curr^rt--amTnc[l income (Table 33); to indicate,' 
fron^|y ist of income sources, which were major, minor, *or nonsources (Table 34 




shows fllevpraport ions saying each source was "major"); and to indicate their 
degree o^Ct^^ over their ability to pay for a college education (Table 35) 
Regardless"%i^^sabtl tty area, the dominant sources of income were parents c[nd 
relatives (sl^^^^ent of the total group), self-support such as earnings from 



•employment and%av 



js (50 percent), and federal college-related financial aid 



such as grants an^^^^ (36 percent). * ' ^ 

As Table 33'^hO-i^^the majority of respondents in each of thfe five main 
dTsS"nTty"^1^o^ 

$5,000; the range was fwj^percent of the multiply handicapped to 74 percent 



of those with heaUh-rel atl^^^^^ At the other end of the spectrum, 

those with orthopedic di sabi 1 tl^^^ped the most well-off: 15 percent 
reported incomes of $10,000-$19,99'f»f^J^^^^^ percent had incomes above $20,000 



As TabTe 35 shows, most likely Mpfkthey were very much concerned about 
their abil ity to pay for, a college eduC^i^^^^t^e the multiply disabled (54 
percent) and the orthopedical ly disabled (W^|^%t), (The financial concern 
of the latter group may be attributable to^th^^^^t^ely large proportion who 
are married and have chH^^ Most 1 'ike ly tb'^^^^te!^'^^ at al 1 



concerned about finances were the hearing-impaired%^»5^^^ the orthopedi 



cal ly impaired 




No Income 

54,999 or below 

S5,000 - $9,999 

$10,000 • $19,999 

$20,000 or above * 
N . 



Table 33 

Annual Income of 1981 Follow-up Respondents 
by Disabil ity Area 
(percentages) 



1981 pisabiHty Area 



Or^'thopedic Visual Multiple 



12 

48 

16 

15 

10 
731 



10 
S6 
15 
14 

672 



16 
45 
22 
13 
4 

613 



Health- 
Hearing 



11 
52 
24 
12 
1 

360 



Related 



Other Learning Speech Emotional Total 



2 

72 
17 
3 
6 

331 



8 

40- 
32 

13. 

7' 
269 



15 
17 



0 

152 



0 

87 
5 

8" 

0 

84 



0 

45 

15 

39 

0 
33 



10 
53 
19 
12 

5 

3,246 



113 



ill 





• 






Table 


34 






4 










\ ^ Major 


Income ! 


Sources of 1981 Follow-up Respondents^ 
by Disabil ity Area 
(percentages) 


\ 


> 


* 












1981 Disabi lity Area 












Orthopedic 


^Visual 


Multiple 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


Parents, relatives. ' 
inheritance, etc. 


47 


50 


47. 


52 


52 


46 


85 


42 


49 


50 


Spouse 


7 


6 


5 


6. 


^ 9. 


6 


0 


6 


21 




Self (earnings from J' 
employment, savings, etc. 


51 


45 


48 


52 


51 


52 


45 


81 




50 ^ 


Social Security benefits 


12 


5 


15 


6 


. 12 


13 


3 


8 . 


0 


10 


Veterans* benefits 


2 


1 


4 


2 


2 


5 


4 


0 


' 21 


3 » 

^ ^ oof 


Vocational Rehabilitation funds 


\l 


16 


as . 


17 


19 




0 


8 




^- 15 . • ■ ' 

\ ^ \ \ ' ■ 


Supplementary Support Income 


6 


8 


5 


3 


1 




* 

0 


^0 

■}} ' t 

■ H 


" 0 " 


S \ 

' - • ' i 


Federal college-related 

financial aid (loan, 

grant, *fetc.) 
• 

Scholarship from college 


36 

'\t 


40' 


, 40 


39 


*36 


29 


8 


34 \ 


34 


. 36 •• 


10 


5 


12 


13 




: S 


22 

■ f 


0 ' 


* 10. 


Scholarship from outside 
agency^ organization 


6 


4 


3 


8 


6 




0 


... 


0 


5 x 


,Other 


10' 


0 


7 ' 


6 


6 


8 


0. 




48 






















■ ■ ^ - ■ 










• 
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Table 35 



Extent of Contern Over Financing College Education as Reported by 1981 Follow-up Respondents , J 

by Disability Area ^ «» . th 

(percentages) 



1981 Disabil ity Area 





Orthopedic 


Visual 


Multiple , 

if 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


Spee^^^ 


Emot1onj|=l 


Total 


Very much / 


50 


46 


54 


40 


46 


43 


27 




[ 35 ■ 
i ^,28 


46 


Somewhat 


30 


40^ 


34 


37 


. 37 


30 


' ^ 23 


60 


35 


Not at all . 


21 


14 


13 


. 22 ' 


17 


26 


50 


27 


37 


20 


N 


742 


671 


622 


392 


331 


274 


166 


84 


33 


3.314 



I 

00 
I 




0 
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Behaviors in College (Table 36y. The 1978 freshman survey asked^respon-^ 
dents to make a "best guess" as to their chances of engaging in each of 24 
' behaviors^ at college; the response options were "very good chance," "some 
chance," and "v6ry little chance," arad "no chance." ^ Nine of 'these behavior 
items were repeated on the follow-up survey. Table 36 shows the proportions 
•indicating they had actually engaged in a.particular behavior; the Jast column 
shows the total proportion in 1978 saying there was a "very good chance" for 
each. . ^ 

In 1978, the three most commonly anticipated behaviors of those included 
on the foTlow-up list were feeling satisfied with col lege,* earning §t. least a B 
average, and getting a job to help pay for college expenses. Three-years 
later, these were also the most common* actual behaviors for the total gr;oup and 
for each of the five main disability groups. - ^ ^ 

Consistent with their greater-than-average propensity to transfer, the 

multiply handicapped were less likely than others to feel satisfied with 

college (59 percent, compared wijth 67 percent of the total follow-up sample). 

Their lower college grade averages are confirrj^pd by the relatively small 

proportions earning at least a B average (51 percent, compared with 58 percent 

of the tota-1 group) and the relatively large proportion failing one or more 

courses (48 percent, compared with ^32 percent of the total group). They were 

also somewhat more likely than others to have changed carefer choices and to 

have participated 'in campus protests or demonstrations. 

t 

Those with hearing and health-related disabilities, whose progress and 
achievement in ^Uege were relatively high, evidence campus involvement in 
that two-fifths of each group (compared with 3Z percent of the total sample) 
had joined fraternities, sororities, or social clubs. In addition, the hearing 



Table 36 

College Behaviors of 1981 Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 



19§1 Disability Area 





Orthopedic 


Visual 


Multiple 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


, Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


Change major field 


34 


38 


35 


36 


32 


31 


38 


.30 


32 


35 


Change career choice 


33 


30 


39 


36 


36 


30 


20 


32 


49 


33 


Fai.l one or more courses 


26 


30 


48 


20 


28 


33 


44 


41 


49 


32 


Wcs elected to student office 


13 


14 


13 


22 


14 


20 


2 


11 


0 


14 


Served on a cjinpus committee 


23 


36 


30 


» 23 


28 


30 


13 


32 


17 


29 _ 


Got a job to help pay for 






















col lege expenses* 


48 


64 


52 


60 


50 


57 


30 


' 61 


61 


54 


Joined a social fraternity, 






















sorority, or club 


32 


28 


29 


41* 


40 


25 


-25 


39 


0 


32 


Nade at least a "B" average 


57 


^60 


51 


61 


68 


65 


?5 


85 


44 


58 ' 


Participated In protests or 




















, demonstrations 


7 


16 


14 


8 


4 


12 


2 


11 


W 34 


11 


Felt satisfied with college 


72 


71 


59 


68 


70 


60 . 


52 


. 87 


68 


67 


N 


750 


677 


622 


392 ' 


331 


283 


166 


84 . 


33 


3,338 
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impaired were mor$ likely than others to have been elected to a student office. 
RelatWely 1 arge proportions got a job to help pay for college expenses, and,, 
relatively few failed one or more courses. Those with health-related disabili- 
ties Were most likely to have earned at least a B average and least likely to 
have p^^rticipated in protests or demonstrations. ^ t 

A larger proportion of the orthopedical ly impaired than of any other 
group expressed satisfaction with college, but a smaller proportion served on a 
campus committee. Finally, the^visually impaired were distinguished by the 
relatively large proportions who felt satisfied with college, got a job to help 
pay far college expenses, changed major field, served on a campus committee, 
and participated in protests or demonstrations. 

College Mentors (Table 37). Some particularly interesting findings from 
the follow-up survey are shown in Table 37. Over three in five of the total 
group (62. percent) identified one person whose guidance, support, or confidence 
in them was central to their success in college. The largest proportion 
(one-fifth) named a family member, 12 percent cited a college professor, and 11 
percent said a college friend had given them support and guidance. Only 7 
percent of those identifying a mentor said that mentor was ,di sabled, and three 
in five indicated their mentor. was age 30 or. older. It is somewhat surprising 
that no one cited a high school advisor or counselor as a support person for 
their college success, particularly when one considers that high scho^ol counse- 
lors often play a major role in advising about college. 

The five main disability groups differed slightly with respect to the 
college mentor. Those with multiple handicaps were least likely to say they C 
had no mentor (31 percent) and most likely to indicate that a college professor 
was the person who took a special interest in them (17 percent, compared with 
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Table 37 

Characteristics of College Mentor. Is Reported by 1981 Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area 

% (percentages) 



19.81 bisabi llty Area 



Characteristic 



Orthopedic Visual Multiple^ Hearing 



Identity of mentor: 
No mentor 

Personal friend (outside 

of school) 
Fd-Tii ly manber (e.g. , 

parent or spouse) 
High school friend 
High school teacher 
High school advisor, 

counselor 
Col lege friend 
College professor, teacher 
College advisor, 

counselor 
Other 

N 

Gender of ncntor: 

Male 
Fenale 



Status of mentor: 

Disabled 
Not disabled 



Age of mentor 

22 years or younger 

23 to 29 years 

30 years or older 

N 



40 


46 


31 


35 


7 


6 


6 


8 


23*' 


21 


21 




1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


0 

• 


0 


0 


U 


•n 


0 


'0 


11 


11 


10 


12 


9 


8 


17 


13 


4 


4 


9 


7 


4 




A 
4 


3 


7/1 1 

/41 


fi71 


610 


386 


54 


43 


45 


42 


46 


57 


55 


58 


443 


346 


418 


252 


4 


12 


7 


■ 8 


96 


88 ^ 


93 


92 


427 


345 


402 


249 


25 


11 


24 


26 


13 


17 




12 


62 


56 1^ 


63 


61 


443 


361 


417 


252 



Health- 
Related 



38 

9 

15 
0 
2 

0 
14 
15 

8 
0 

324 



63 
202 



. 10 
90 

199 



29 
18 
53 

202 



Other Learning 



46 

. 

17 
2 
0 

0 
10 
10 

5 
5 

283 



58 
42 

152 



3 

97 

136 



30 
12 
58 

152 



18 
13 
69 

112 



Speech ^notional Total 



26 . 


40 


15 


38 




8 


: 0 


7- 


39 


0 


18 


21 


0 


0 ' 


0 


1 


8 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


18 


11 


11 


13 


20 


17 


12 


0 


0 


38 


6 


5 


13 


0 


4 


162 * 


84 


33 


3.294 


27 


65 


100 


50 


73 


35 


0 


*o 


106 


50 


28 


1.998 


8 


0 


13 


7 


92 


100 


87 


93 


107 


50 


28 


1.942 



57 
9 

34 

56 



13 
20 
66 

28 



• 26 
14 

-60 

2.017 



1 

00 
00 

I 
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12 percent of the total group). Conversely, the visually handicapped were most 
likejy to say they had no particular support person (46 percent); only 8 
percent mentioned a college professor as-taking a special interest in them. ^- 
Considering that the multiply disabled are least likely and the visually handicapped 
most likely to be continuous persisters, these differences seem surprising. 
Hov^/ever, as will be clear in Chapter 7, the multiply disabled stand out in a 
variety of ways which suggests that their disabi 1 tties restrict and challenge,,, 
them more than is the case with their counterpart's. Moreover, as was clear 
from the background data discussed in Chapter 2, the visually disabled and the ^ 
multiply handicapped stand in sharp contrast on measures of traditional ity 
■ (e.g.; age, enrollment, status) and high school preparation and achievement 
(e.g., high school track, grafle average). 

Even though women outnumbered men in the follow-up sample, 50 percent of 
the respondents identifying mentors said those mentors were men. Especially 
likely to have male mentors were those with health-related disabilities (63 
percent) and those with, orthopedic handicaps (54 percent).' Female jnentors were 
cited more frequently by the three other main groups. Most likely to say that 
their mentors were disabled were the visually impaired (12 percent) and those 
with health-related disabilities (10 percent). 
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Chapter 6 

Degree Plans, Major Field^ and Career Choice 

In both 1978 and 1981, disabled respondents were asked to indicate<<the 
highest degree they planned to.get.'^their major field (intended in 1978 and 

t * 

actual in 1981), and their career choice. Appendix F shows how the specific 
major fields listed on the questionnaires were collapsed into a' smaller list 
of categories; Appendix 6 gives the same information for career choices. 
This chapter discusses the degree aspirations, college majors, and career 
choices of the five main disability groups (orthopedic, visual, multiple, 
hearing,, and health-related), comparing 1981 responses with 1978 responses 
in order to assess stability and change over time. Tabular data cover all 
nine disarbility groups. 

Highest Degree Planned (Table 38) 

In view of the outstanding educational backgrounds and generally suc- 
cessful college performance of the total sample, it is not surprising that 
they tended to raise their degree aspirations during the undergraduate years 
in that the proportion planning to get only a baccalaureate decreased (from 
31 percent in 1978 to 20 percent in 1981), whereas the proportion planning 
to get a master* s degree increased (from 31 percent to 40 percent), as did 
the proportion planning to get a doctorateMfrom 12 percent to 16 percent). 
On the other hand, the proportion aiming for a professional degree (i-e., in 
medicine, law, or divinity) dropped slightly (from 16 percent in 1978 to 
11 percent in 1981), 
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Table 38 ' 

1981 Degree Aspirations of Follow-Up Respondents, by Disability Area, 
Compared with 1978 Degree Aspirations of the Total Sample and of the Five Main Groups 
^ (percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Highest Ortho- 
Degree Planned pedic 


Visual 


Mul- 
tiple 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emo- 
tional 


Total 


Total 
Sample 


Ur tno- 
pedic 


Vi sua 1 


Mill - 

nu I 
t i pi e 


near ing 


Health- 

IIWUI 1.11 

Dp 1 ;at pH 




None 


1. 


2 


4 / 


0 


. 1 


2 


5 


(0 


Zc 


o 
C 


9 


c 


1 


3 


3 


1 




High school 




































diploma or 6ED 


0 


I 


2 


2 


0 


3 


5 


0 


0 


1 


a 














Vocational diploma/ 




































cert if icate 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


1 


a 














Associate (A. A. 


























0 


4 


. 4 


1 




or equivalent) 


4 


1 


4 * 


■4 


5 


0 


4 


8 


0 


3 


3 


6 












Baccalaureate 
{6.A., B.S., etc) 


17 


18 


17 


21 


25 


27 


24 


26 


30 


20 


31 


30 


oi 


31 


30 






Teaching credential 


2 


4 


5 


4 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


a 














Master's (M.A., 
M.S., etc.) 


46 


46 


41 


38 


34 


28 


32 


36 


0 


40 


31 


28 


. 33 


29 


40 


31 


1 


Doctorate (Ph.D. 
or Ed.D) 


14 


18 


14 


17 


21 


17 


13, 


16 


24 


16 


12 


14 


12 


13 


8 


10 


k 


Professional degree 


























«• 










(e.g., 




































D.D.S, D.V.M., 




































LL,B., J.D., 
• B.D., M.Div.) 
Other 


11 

2 


8 
2 


8 
2 


14 
1 


11 

0 


18 
2 


12 
5 


14 
0 


24 
0 


11 

2 


■ 16^ 
5 


15^ 

5 • 


19" 
4 


16° yis"" 


15^ 
5 




N 


643 


611 


536 


358 


306 


248 


117 


79 


24 


2,291 


2,763 


637 


57.8 


489 


•340 


272 




^Not included on 1978 SIF as a degree category. 

■^Sum of percentages marking M.D., D,0., D.D.S. , D.V.M. 


, LL. 


B. or J.D, 


(Law) and B..D. 


or M. Div 


, (Divinity) in 


1978. 











123 

127 
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• Thus, in 1981, one-fifth of all respondents planned to get a baccalaureate, 
two-fifths planned to get a master's degree, one-sixth aspired to a doctorate, 
and slightly over one-tenth aimed for a professional degree. Differences by 
disability area were generally consistent with differences in background, 
-high school preparation, and undergraduate. performance; those with visual, 
hearing, and health-related disabilities tended to have higher degree aspirations 
in 1981 than did those with multiple and' orthopedi'c disabilities. 

In 1981, the orthopedical ly handicapped were more likely than average to 
aim for. a master's degree but less likely to aim for either a baccalaureate or 
a doctorate". Moreover, the decrease between 1978 and 1981 in the proportion 
planning to get a baccalaureateand the increase in the proportion planning to 
get a master's were greater for thVs group than for most others. 

The multiply handicapped resembled the orthopedical ly disabled both in 
changes in degree aspirations over the three-year period and'in their 1981 
distribution, except that fewer aimed for either. a master's or a professional 
degree. Moreover, the multiply handicapped were most likely of any of the five 
main dis^lity groups to indicate in 1981 that they wanted no more than an 
associate degree: 6 percent (compared with 3 percent of the total sample) 
planned to earn no. degree beyond the high school diploma, 2^ percent (compared 
with 1 percent of the total sample) wanted a vocational diploma or certificate, 
and 4 percent (compared with 3 percent of the total s^ple) planned to get an 
associate degree.' They were also most^likely to aspire to a teaching credential 
/(5 percent, compared with 3 percent of the total sample). 

By way of contrast, the visually disabled were less likely than any other 
of the five main disaliility groups to aim no higher than an associate degree 
and were more likely than average to aspjre to an advanced academic degree 
(master's or doctorate). Looking at changes over the three-year interval, we 



find that the proportions wanting a professional degree dropped more than ^ 
was the case for other groups: from 19 percent in 1978 to only 8 percent in 
1981. Apparently, many of the visually impaired lost interest in a professional 
career duriilg the undergraduate years. 

Such wak not the case with the hearing-impaired, whose aspirations for 
a professional degree remained fairly stable over the three-year period (15 
percent in 1978, 14 percent in 1981) and who were thus more likely than any 
other group to plan on a professional degree. Otherwise, their distribution 
with respect to 1981 degree aspirations resembled the norm. Contrary to the 
general trend, the proportion planning to get a master's degree fell slightly; 
the proportion planning to get a doctorate increased from 8 percent in 1978 
to 17 percent in 1981. 

Respondents with health-related disabilities were more likely than others 
to aspire to a doctorate, a baccalaureate, or an associate degree in 1981 and 
less likely to aim for a master's degree. The proportions planning to get an 
associate degree or a doctorate increased over the three-year period. 

College r^ajor (Table 39) 

The most popular major field was business, named by 15 percent of the 
total sample in both 1978 and '1981. In 1978, the health professions ranked 
second in popularity, named by 11 percent as an intended major; by 1981, however 
only 6 percent of the total sample had actually majored in health professions. 
On the'other hand, only 8 percent of the freshman respondents intended to 
major in social sciences, but 13 percent ended up doing so. Otherwise, major . 
field choices were fairly stable for the total sample. 

The orthopedically disabled were more like-ly than average to major in 
engineering, English, and "other" humanities and less likely to major in "other" 
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Table 39 



Actual (1981) Majors of Fol low-Up Respondents, by Disability Area, 
Compared with Intended (1978) Majors of the" Total Sample and of the Five Main Groups 

(percentages) ^ 



198L Disability Area 



1978 Sample 



; ' ^Ortho- 
Major Fleld^ \pedic 


Visual 


Mul- 
tiple 


Hearing 


Heaath- 
Relat^d 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emo- 
tional 


Total 
TotaT"^ Sample 


Ortho- 
pedic 


"Visual 


/ Mul- 
tiple 


Heari no 


Health- 
Rel ated 


Agricul ture 


2 


2 


2 


3 


'2 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


2^ 


2 


4 


2 


. 1 


0 


Biological 
































sciences 


6. 


4 


8 


10 


6 


3 


0 




0 


6 


6 


^ 8 


4 


9 


7 


4 


Business 


16 


15 


12 


19 


14 


10 


20 


26 


18 


15 


15 


16 


13 


13 


14 


22 


Edu(^ation 


8 


7 


13 


14 


■ 1 


2 


12 


. 0 


0 


8 


8 


7 


5 


14 


12 


2 


Eng'ineeri ng 


12 


13 


2 


7 


'10 


r3 


3 


0 


0 


9 


10 


11 


16 


3 


13 


8 


Engl ish 
Health pro- 


3 


4 




0 


0 


4 


0 


0 






2 


4 


2 


1 


0 


2 




















I : 














fessions 


5 


6 


8 


4 


8 


1 


4 


0 






11 




9 


13 


13 


12 


History, politi- 


































cal science 


7 


9 


5 


4 


7 


6 


9 


■ 0 


0 


6 


5 ' 


4 


9 


2 


.5 


4 


Humanities (other) 


4 


6 


3 


2 


1 


7 


0 


5 


0 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 


2 


Fine arts 


7 


7 


7 


6 


9 


10 


15 


13 


0 


8 


8 


4 


8, 


7 


7 


13 


Math erna tics and 


































statistics 


1 


1 


2 


2 




4 


0 


0 


15 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


4 


1 


Physical science 


3 


1 


2 


4 


? 


3 


8 


16 


0 


3 


3 


2 


5 


1 


3 


4 


Social science 


12 


12 


16 


12 


■ 14 


14 


16 


0 


50 


13 


8 


9 


7 


9 


7 


9 


Other technical 


4 


5 


12 


7 


11 


7 


3 


20 


0 


8 


5 


4 




9 


3 


6 


Other nontechnical 


7 


6 


6 


5 


15 


6 


6 


^ 


17 


8 


8 


9 


8 


11 


8 


5 


Undecided 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 


, 3 


5 


5 


1 


4 


3 


N 


676 


607 


564 


380 


303 


259 


' 152 


84 


33 


3,058 


3,060 


689 


623 


571 


345 


316 



See Appendijjt^^'^^^for derivation of these categories. 
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technical fields and in the health- professions. Their actual majors tended 
to be consistent with their intended majors, though the three-year interval 
witnessed some changes: Most notable were increases in the proportip'ns, naming 
hi.^tory/pol itical science^ and fine arts (from 4 percent in 1978 Jto 7 percent 
in 1981 for both fi-elds). . 

The multiply handicapped were also fairly stable in- their major field 
choices, except that almost twice as many actual ly' majored in social science • 
(16 percent) as had planned to .do so (9 percent). In addition, larger-than- 
average proportions majored in biological science, health professions, "other" 
technical fields, and education; but relatively few majored in business and 
engineering. 

Like the orthopedical ly handicapped, those with visual disabilities were 
somewhat overrepresented in engineering, .English, and "other" humanities; in 
addition, a relatively large proportion majored in history/political science. 
Small er-thaMi-average proportions majored in the biological or physical sciences 
or in "other" technical fields. The major fields gaining "recruits" from among ^ 
the visually impaired over the three-year span were the social sciences, "other" 
technical fields, and "other" humanities; the major fields from which they 
"defected" between 1978 and 1981 included engineering, the health professions, 
and physical science. " * ' 

Both the hearing-impaired and those with he^l th-rel*ated disabilities were 
rather unstable in their major field choices, Amonxj the hearing-impaired, the 
most dramatic changes w6re an increase foV business ancl decreases for engineering 
and the health professions. Thus, by 1981, larger-than-average proportions of • 
this group reported majoring in business, education, biological science, 
physical science", and a^gricul ture; rel atively. few, however, majored in health 
professions, history/political science, fine arts, or "other" technical fields. 
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The most dramatic changes among those with health-related disabilities involved 
defections from business (from 22 percent in 1978 to 14 percent in 1981) and 
recruitment to "other" nontechnical fields (from 5 percent in 1978 to 15 
percent in 1981, a threefold increase). Thus, respondents with health-related 
clisabil ities were more likely than average to major in "other" technical fields, 
"other" nontechnical fields, and fine arts. Only 1 percent (compared with 8 
percent of the total sample) majored in education, and virtually none majored 
in English or mathematics/statistics, 

\ ■ 

Career Choice (Table 40) 

Consistent with the findKigs for major field, businessperson was the most 
common career choice (named by 15 percent of the total sample in 1978 and' by ^ 
17 percent in 1981). Other popular choicer included engineer (lO percent in 
1978, 8 percent in 1981), artist (8 percent in 1978, 6 percent in 1981), and 
elementary/secondary school teacher (8 percent in 1978, 9 percent in 1981). 
Careers that became less attractive during the undergraduate years (in addition 
to engineer and artist) were doctor (from 7 percent in 1978 to 4 percent in 
1981), health profes-sional (from 8 percent to 4 percent), lawyer (from 5 per- 
cent to 3 percenb)^, and nurse (from 4 percent to 3 percent). The loss of 
interest in these fields corresponds to the decrease in the proporti^sj^of 
respondents planning to get professional degrees. The proportions choosing 
"other" careers increased from one-fifth to one-third over the three-year 
interval , whereas the proportion who were undecided decreased (from 10 percent 
to 8 percent) . 

Looking at the five main disability groups, we find that those with ortho- 
pedic, visual, and hearing disabilities were relatively stable in their career 
choices, whereas those with multiple and with health-related disabilities had 
a tendency to change their choices, 
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Table 40 



1981 Disability Area 



1978 Sample 



Career Choice^ 



Artist 

Business 

Clerg vnan 

Col 1e9e teacher 

Doctor 

Educator 

(secondary) 
Ed uc ^tor 

(elenentary) 
Engineer 
Fanner/forester 
Health pro- 

fes's ional 
Lawyer 
Nurse 

Research scient ist 

her 
Un decide'd 

N 




10 
1/ 

2 
0 
2 



6 
11 
1 

5 
2 
3 
3 
30 
6 

732 



6 
14 
1 
1 
4 



5 
12 
2 

4 

3 
5 
0 
31 

7 

667 



6 
14 

0 
0 
5 



6 
3 
3 

3 

1 
3 
3 
41 



610 



1 
19 
0 
1 

7 



6 
6 
1 

3 

3 
3 
5 
32 
9 

374 



8 
21 ^ 
3 
0 
1 



1 
5 
0 

3 

5 
6 
8 
30 
4 



5 
13 
1 
4 
5 



2 
11 

0 

10 
6 
2 
1 

28 
9 



321 



274 



8 
22 
0 
0 
3 



6 

3 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
38 
15 

158 



See Appendix G for derivation of these categories. 



0 


-11 


6 


8 


30 


18 


17 


15 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


6 


0 


4 


7 


0 


0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


5 


4 


0 


0 


8 


10 


0 


0 


1 

f 


1 


7 


0 


4 


8 


0 


17 


3 


5 


0 


0 


' 3 


4 


26 


0 


3 


3 


15 


38 


33 


20 


15 ^ 


17 


8 


10 


73 


0^ 33 


3,242 


3,060 



8 
18 

2 
1 
6 



5 
13 
1 

6 
5 
5 
4 
15 
9 



697 



7 
12 
1 

1 
6 



3 
12 

2 

7 
9 
3 
3 
18 
10 

602 



11 
12 
1 
1 

10 



6 
4 
1 

6 
4 
6 
2 
21 
10 

586 



2 

14 

0 
0 
6 



4 

12 
2 

12 
4. 
3 
4 

26 
8 



351 



10 
20 
1 
0 
8 



2 

.8 
0 

8 
4 
6 
2 
18 
13 



327 



I 

I 
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The orthopedically disabled were most likely to name artist and health 
professional as their 1981 career choice; in addition, relatively large 
proportions planned to become engineers , but relatively few wanted to be 
doctors or high school teachers. Reversing the general trend, the propor- 
tion naming artist as their career choice rose over the three-yearinterval , 
whereas the proportion naming businessperson dropped. 

Comparatively popular 1981 career choices among the visually impaired 
were elementary/secondary school teacher, engineer, college teacher, health 
professional, and nurse. The last of these choices gained in popularity \ 
between 1978 and 1981, whereas the choices of lawyer and research scientist 
became less popular among those with visual impairments. Smaller-than-average 
proportions in 1981 planned to become businesspersons or research scientists. 

The multiply disabled were more likely than' others to plan on becoming 
farmers; in addition, relatively large proportions named doctor or "other" 
career choices in, .1981, whereas relatively few wanted to go into business, 
engineering, law, or the ctergy. The most substantial changes in career 
choice among the multiply disabled occurred for artist (^om 11 percent in 
1978 to 6 percent in 1981), doctor (from 10 percent to 5 percent), and 
"other" (from 21 percent to 41 percent). 

Those with hearing impairments were more likely than was any other 
group to plan on becoming doctors; reversing the trend among other groups, 
this choice became more popular between 1978 and 1981, as did the choice of 
businessperson. The career choices of engineer and health professional 

me less popular. In -1981, larger-than-average proportions of the hearing- 
impaired wanted to become businesspersons, college teachers, and research 
scientists, while smalUr-than-average proportions opted for the careers 
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of artist and clergy. Somewhat surprisingly, a slightly larger proportion 
(9 percent) were undec id(d Jn 1981 than in 1978 (8 percent). 

The career choices of respondents with health-related disabilities v 
fluctuated considerably between 1978 and 1981. Th^most dramatic changes 
included increases in the proportions choosing clergy,, high school teacher, 
and research scientist, and decreases in the proportions choosing doctor, 
farmer, and health professional. In 1981, relatively large proportions in 
this group planned to become artists, businesspersons , clergy, lawyers, 
nurses, and research scientists; relatively few planned to become doctors 
or elementary school teachers. Only 4 percent (compared with 8 percent of 
the total sample) were undecided about their future careers. 
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Chapter 7 



Disability-Related Concerns 



This chapter discusses responses to the follow-up survey items which 
asked the disabled some specific questions about the handicap (age of onset, 
visibility of their condition) and its effects on their functioning. Other 
areas covered include attitudinal and behavioral barriers and college support 
service? and accommodations. Once again, highlights are presented for the five 
main disability groups: orthopedic, visual, multiple, hearing, and health- 
related. Data are presented in the tables for respondents with learning,* 
speech, emotional, and "other'* handicaps as well. 

• 

About the Disabi 1 i ty 

Respondents were asked in the follow-up survey to indicate'when their 
disability was di sagnosecU-^able 41 shows considerable vari ation w^ithin each 



of the main disability groups as to age of onset. Also covered here are 
differences by disability area in the extent to which respondents considered 
their condition to be apparent to others (Table 42). 



were slightly more likely than average to have been born handicapped (15 
percent, compared with 11 percent of the total group) or to have become disabled 
as teenagers (27 percent, compared with 22 percent of the total group) or 
adults (22 percent, compared with 14 percent of the total group). Similarly, 
larger-than-average proportions of those with health-related disabilities said 
that their problem had been diagnosed either at birth (14 percent) or during 
adulthood (21 percent). In contrast, relatively few of those with visual or 
hearing impairments said their condition had been diagnosed prenatal ly or at 




Age of Onset (Table 41). The largest group, the orthopedical ly disabled 
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Table 41 



Prenatal ly or at birth 

Before age 5 
r 

Between ages 6-12 
Between ages 13-17 
Age 18 or older 
N 



Aqe Whpn Disability was Diagnosed, as Reported by 1981 Follow-up Respondents 
^ " by Disability Area 



Orthopedic 



15 
26 
10 
27 
22 
739 



(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Visual Multiple 



9 
35 
37 
15 

4 

663 



12 
. 21 
28 
21 
17 
622 



Hearing 



5 

40 
38 
13 
4 

392 



Health- 
Related 



14 
27 
16 
23 
21 
331 



13 
14 
25 
26 
22 
283 



Other Uparning Speech Emotional Total 



3 

8 

47 

33^ 
8 
162 



0 

39 
36 
25 
0. 

'84 



0 
0 
15 
18 
67 
33 



11 
27 
27 
22 
14 
3,308 



140 



111 
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birth or during adulthood; about three-fourths of both groups had become 
disabled between birth and age 12, The range in age of di agnosis. was wider for 
the multiply handicapped: One-third were handicapped by age 5, 28 percent as 
preadolescents, one-fifth as teenagers, and 17 percent at age 18 or older, 

Visibi 1 ity (Table 42), As would be expected, the disabled varied when 
asked whether they consider their handicaps to be visible/apparent to others, 
sometimes apparent and sometimes hidden, or hidden/not obvious. Thus, the 
orthopedical ly dfsabled were almost twice as likely as eiverage (34 percent, ' 
compared with 18 percent of , the total sample) to say their handicap was obvious. 
In contrast, almost half of those with health-related disabi 1 ities (47 percent, 
compared with 29 percent of the total sample) felt their condition was not 
obvious to others. However,* 46 percent of the orthopedical ly disabled, and over 
half of the remaining major groups, considered the visibility of their handicap 
to vary, being sometimes hidden and sometimes obvious to others; the hearing- 
impared were most likely to check this alternative (65 percent). 

Effects and Experiences of Being Disabled 

One item on the follow-up survey asked respondents to indicate the extent 
to which their particular disablity affected th^ir overall functioning in 
college; the response options were "very much," Tsomewhat," and "not at all," 
Similarly, drawing on distictions made in a conference report from the Project 
on the Handicapped in Science (Redden, Davis, & Brown, 1978), another item asked 
respondents to indicate the extent to which their disability affected their 
functioning in five different areas: academic, social, recreational/ 
extracurricular, psychologilal/emot ional , and "other," The same report inden- 
tifies and discusses attitudes and behaviors which the disabled often encounter 
in college and which may act as barriers to their participation in science; 
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Table 42 

Visibility of Handicapping Condition, as Reported by 1981 Follow-up Respondents 
' by Disabi 1 ity Area 

(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Orthopedic Visual Multiple 



Hearing 



Health- 
Related 



Other Learning Speech Emotional 



Total 



Visible/apparent 34 

Sometimes apparent/sometimes 

not obvious ^ 46 

HWden/not obvious ^ 19 

N 743 



13 

55 
32 
663 



. 19 

57 
24 
618 



65 

30 
392 



52 

47 
331 



36 

34 
31 
283 



54 
40 
166 



13 

72 
16 
84 



11 

52 
37 
33 



18 

53 
29 
3,312 



o 
1 



{ 



1V3 
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this information was used to construct a third item on the follow-up survey 
asking respondents whether they experienced each of a list of 20 attitudes and 
behaviors "frequently," "occasionally," or "not at all." Responses to these 
three items are discussed in thi^ section. 

Effects on College Functioning (Table 43). Only one-fifth of the total 
sample felt that their disability "very much" affected their college functioning; 
slightly more than half (54 percent) checked "somewhat"; and the remaining 
one-quarter felt that their particular disability had virtually no effect on 
their functioning in college. 

As to differences between the m^ disability groups, the orthopedi cal ly 
and the visually handicapped were more likely than others to say that their 
disability did not affect their college functioning at all. Over -.two-thi rds of 
those with health-related disabilities indicated that thejr disability had*^me 
effect on their functioning; but this group was less likely than others to say 
that it affected them either "very much" or "not at all." (Note that the V 
multiply disabled have been excluded from this analysis bec\ause of difficulties 
with coding their resptonses.) ^ " 

Effects on Different Areas (Table 44). Table 44 demonstrates the value 
of distinguishing among different areas of functioning and among different types^ 
of disability. For instance, the total sample was three times as likely to say 
the disability very much affected the recreational/extracurricular area 

ft s 

percent) as the academic, social, or psychological/empt ional area (11-1 
percent). Yet only 4 percent of the hearing-impared said that their functioning, 
in extracurricular/recreational activities at college was very much affected by 
their impairment. On the other hand, the multiply handicapped were at least 
twice as likely as average to report that their disabilities very much affected 
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Table 43 

Extent to Which Disability Affcted Functioning in College, ^ 
as Reported by 1981 Follow-up Respondents, by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



Very much 
Somewhat 
Not at all 



* 1981 Disability Area 



Ortho^dic 


Visual V Multiple 


Health- 
Hearing 


Related 


Other 


Le arning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


18 

52 
30 


/ 

19 
53 

28 


19 
62 

19^ 


16 
68 
17 


11 
29 
59 


46 

54 ^ 
0 


28 
64 
8 


62 
38 
0 


20 
54 
26 


728 


653 


392 


322 


230 


156 


84 


33 


2,598 



^hose with mulitple disabilities were excluded from this table because of coding problems. 
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Table 44 



Extent to Which Disability AffecVed Functioning in Various Areas, 
as Reported, by 1981 Follow-up Respondents, by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



1981 Disability Area 



Area and Extent 


Crthopedic 

■W — 


Visual 


Multiple 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Total 


Ac ad(vi 1 r • 






















Very much 
Sonewhat ' 
Not at all 


2 
23 
75 


1 c 

46 
41 


28 


Q 
O 

62 
30 


' 7 
30 

62 . 


4 
25 
71 


54 
38 

8 


61 
39 
0 


27 
73 
0 


12 
40 
48 


N 


734 , 


649 


605 


392 ^ 


331 




IDD 


o*t 




0,2/2 


Sec ial r 






















Very much 
' SoTiewhat 
Not at all 


8 
44 
43 


7 

31 
62 


26' 
50 
23' 


9 
54 
36 


12 
48 
40 


11 

38 
51 


6 
27 
67 


8 
71 
21 


61 
0 
39 


12 
43 
44 


N - ' 


738 


638 


598 


386 


•331 


271 


143 


34 


,33 


3,222 


Recreational, extracurricular: 


• 




















Very much 
Son^ewhat 
Not at a1 1 


30 
54 
17 


13 
42 
45 


38 
40 
22 


4 

33 
63 


32 
49 
19 


22 
^1 

36 


4 
14 
82 


0 
8 
92 


• 32 

68 
0 


36 
42 
22 


N 


738 


638 


608 


382 


331 


276 


147 


84 


33 


3,237 


Psychological, emotional 






















Very much — ^ 
Somewhat 

Not at al 1 ' ' 


4 
39 
. 57 ' 


6 
32 

6; 


28 
40 
32 


1 
42 
57 


12 
41 

47 


10 
37 

52 


7 
43 
50 


8 
62 
30 


21 
0 


11 
39 
50 


N 

Other: 


720 


638 


594 


382 


?26 


272 


156 


84 


33 


3,205 


Very much 
Somewhat 
Not at all 


1 
8 
91 


2 
8 

90 


10 
10 
80 


4 
7 

' 88 


4 

18 
11 


5 
16 
79 


0 
5 
95 


0 

* 8 
92 


15 
35 
50 


4 
10 
86 


N 


750 


677 


622 


392 


331 


233 


166 


84 


33 


3,337 
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than academically (24 percent), socially (26 percent), and psychologically/ 
emotionally (28 percent). • 

Although further analyses of these data are included in the major group 



summaries (Chapter 9), a few other tendencies are worth pointing out here to 
illustrate differences among the disability groups." A sustantici,l three-fourth^ 
of the orthopedical ly disabled and 62 percent of those with health-related 
handicaps (compared with 48 percent of the total group) said that their disa- 
bility had no effect on their academic functioning; this is consistent with the 
nature of their handicaps, since neither involves learning modalities. That 
larger-than-aver^tfesjDroportions of the hearing-impared said their disability had 
some effect on their academic functioning (62 percent, compared with 40 percent 
of the total sample) and on their social lives (54 percent, compared with 43 
percent of the total sample) is to be expected, since hearing impairments 
typically interfere with expressive and receptive communication; relatively few 
of the hearing-impaired, however, said that their functioning in these areas was 
"very much" affected. 

. Attitudinal and Behavioral Barriers (Table 45). The proportions of 
respondents reporting that they "frequently" experienced each of 20 attitudinal 
or behavioral barriers at'college are shown in Table/45. (Not shown are the 
proportions checking the alternative response options of "occasionally" an(t 
"seldom or never".) Two points emerge from this analysis. First, these 
disabled respondents did not often encounter the attitudinal or behavioral 
barriers listed on the follow-up survey. Over one-third of the total group (36 
percent), ranging from 29 percent of the visually impaired to '50 percent of the 
multiply disabled, said that "frequently" they can handle risk better and are 
more independent than others realize; but ttiis statement does not describe an 
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Table 45 

Attitudes and Behaviors Encountered at College, as Reported by 1981 Follow-up Respondents, by Disability Area 

(percentages marking "frequently") 



Attitudes and Behaviors 



Orthopedic Visual 



Multiple 



Hearing 



1981 Disability Area. 



Health- 
Rel ated 



Other 



Learning 



Speech 



Eniot ional 



Fjcjlty/staff underestimate my 

acacreinic ability or potential 
Faculty/staff overest imate my 

academic abiluy or potential 
People undcrest i»n3te my ability to 

handle frustration and stress 
People Qwerestimate my ability to 

h' Jle frustration and stress 
F JCi. ! L v'^-t .1' f osk irrelevant 

or cjrir\y perso'^al questions 

■il^out Ty d I sdD 1 1 1 ty 
OthtT ituJen.ts asv. .ne irrelevant 

or overly pt?rsonal questions 

jDOut ."ny d 1 sab 1 1 1 ty 
Because faculty/staff don't ask 

re Toamngful questions about 

Ty d is^t)i 1 ity, I must anticipate 

anj answef* such Questions 
Becajsc otner students don't ask 

mc •meaningful questions about 

try disability, I niust anticipate 

and af;swer such questions 
The failure of my instructors to 

acc&^'^oJate to ny di^ability- 

relatcJ needs mjkes acaue^■n^c 

■AOrn rore d » f f ic'jl t 
I can hif jle risk Detter and 

on rjre invToponJent than 

:^st people real ize 
People patronize me or talk to 

i"e as if I were a ch i Id 

People talk about me rather than 

m '^"^ 

f'y instructors avoid or ignore Tie 
Olper st.1c"ts avoid or ivjnore me 
F jcu' ty" staff nuif.e T.e feel that 

I ca.se them extra tioie and 

trc.io le 

Other St j J^^nts make 'ne feel that 
I cause then extra time and 
trouD le 

Boca-jse I have a disability, 
people assume that: 
I hs2.e otJior physical dls- 
dDi 1 ities that I do not 
have 

I an 1 imited soci al ly 
I jn 1 imited in what^ I 
. can ilo p )ys ical ly 
I .-*ii 1 iT.U'-d in what I 
V ^„an do intellectually 
\d aca'ienical ly 



34 



29 
3 

5 
1 
3 

2 

0 



16 

5 

14 
14 

7 

7 
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16 

50 

12 

14 
4 
7 

6 

3 



12 
20 

30 



10 



11 

37 

6 

7 
5 
3 

3 

2 



38 

^0 

2 
2 
0 

3 

0 



4 
6 

19 



13 
3 
8 
4 

0 

4 



32 
4 

5 
0 
1 

0 

0 



7 
5 

11 



12 
9 

9 . 
6 

3 

3 

10 



35 

43 
6 

0 
0 
2 

8 

6 



3 
10 



26 



8 
0 
0 
8 

14 



14 
0 

8 
8 
0 

0 

0 



22 



0 
0 
17 
35 

0 

0 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

15 

15 



36 
5 

6 
2 
3 

3 

1 



6 
8 

16 



151 
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actual barrier as do most of the other statements listed. Fewer than one in 
ten of the total sample checked "frequently" for most of the other" statements. , 

Second, the multiply disabled stand in contrast to the other four main 
disabil i ty jgroups in that they were at least twice as likely as average to 
experience a given attitudinal or behavioral barrier "frequently": for instance 
being asked irrelevant or overly personal questions about their disability *(7 
percent, compared with 3 percent of the total sample); being patronized or 
talked to as if they were children .{12 percent, compared with 5 percent of the 
total sample); and having people assume that because they are disabled they are 
^ limited soC>^eHjc420 percent, versus 8 percent of the total sample). 

College Support Services and Accommodations 

To aid policymakers and educators alike, one item on the follow-up survey 
listed 29 specific support services and accommodations; . respondents were asked 
to indicate for each (1) whether they used it, (b) whether they would have used 
it if it had been available, or (c) whether they did not use it because it was 
irrelevant to them. It was generally found that, except for a few standard 
services which are usually available to all college students on all campuses 
(e.g., academic advising, financial aid for college expenses, campus orientation 
nondisabled cliibst^ at least two-thirds of the total sample said that the \ 
support service or accommodation was not relevant to them. Moreover, the 
services they were most likely either to use or to say they >/ould use if 
available were precisely those that are usually available to the able-bodied. 
Of course, these hand.icapped respondents had entered college prior to full 
implementation of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973; thus, one 
would expect mainstreamed functioning, adapt iveness, and resourcefulness to be 
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part of their repertoire.. Had this question been asked of disabled studeats 
entering the higher education systen after June 1980, the results might have 
been different, especially if the mandate was effective iqi enabling a larger, 
proportion of the handicapped population to attend college. ' 

The remainder of this section describes differences among the five* main 
disability groups in their responses to this item. The three response alter- 
natives are treated separately. 

Utilization of Services (Table 46). As was pointed out above, disabled 
respondents were most likely to use standard services available to all students 
at most colleges: financial aid for college expenses (56 percent of the total 
sample), academic advising (55 percent), campus orientation (48 percei;it), 
nondisabled .student clubs and organization's (44 percent), existing architectural 
accommodations (29 percent), financial aid for cost-of-living expenses (29 
percent), vocational counseling (29 percent), personal counseling or therapy (18 
percent), and transportation (18 percent). Not surprisingly, some disability 
groups were more likely to use these services than others. For instance, the 
orthopedical ly handicapped were more likely than those in the four other main 
disability groups to use existing architectural accommodations. Consistent 
with their greater dependency and poorer academic performance, the multiply 
handicapped were more likely than others to use academic advising, vocational 
advising, and personal counseling or therapy. 

Moreover, some disability groups were more likely than others ^o use 
support services and accommodations particularly intended for the disabled. 
For instance, 20 percent of the orthopedical ly disabled and 16 percent of the, 
multiply handicapped (compared with 7 percent of the visually impaired, 3 
percent of the respondents with health-related disabilities, and none oT' the 
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Table 46 

Utilized College Support Services and Accommodations, as Reported by 1981 Follow-up Respondents, by Disability Area 
^ (percentages) 




1981 Disabil ity Area 



Support Services 
and AccofTimodat ions 


Orthoped ic 


Visual 


Multiple\ 


Hearing 


Health- 
Related 


Other 


Learning 


Speech 


Emotional 


Iota 


Existing architectural accommodations 










> 












(e.g., elevators, stair railings) 


52 


20 


38 


6 


16 


39 


9 


12 




29 


Adaptive architectural accommodations' 






















(e.g., ra::ipb, adapted restrooin facilities) 


20 


7 


16 


0 


3 


14 


3 


0 


0 


. 11 


Adaptive equip-rent, assistive devices 




















12 


(e.c., tape recorders, braille) 


4 


21 


21 


13 


1 V 


6 


23 


0 


0 


Support service personnel (e.g., inter- 






















preters, readers, attendants) 


3 


10 


8 


5 


' 2 


0 


12 


0 


0 


6 


Instruct ional acco-afodat ions 


7 


8 


17 


8 


9 


4 


20 


0 


0 


9 


Time accommodations 


8 


13 


15 


o 
C 


c 
D 


o 
C 


CO 


U 


1 7 


1 n 

iU 


Program accoianodat ions 


8 


6 


7 


5 


8 


; 8 


24 


0 


0 


8 


Perfortnance evaluation accommodations 




% 6 


D 


3 


c 
0 


lU 


1 9 

Lc 


u 


u 


D 


Adaptive pMvsical education 


13^<*5ja^ 


5 


7 


2 


11 


7 


5' 


0 


0 


7 


Peer counseling from disabled students 


2 


1 


4 


i 


•1 ' 
0 


U 


c 
D 


U 


U 


c 


Peer counsel Inq from nonJisabled students 


10 


15 


14 


11 


10 


. 8 


10 


0 


0 


12 


Academic advising 


54 


56 


63 


• 54. 


58 


55 


45 


22 


4b 


00 


Personal counseling, therapy 


10 


13 


•JO 


1 7 
1/ 


1 A 




91 
CL 


u 




lO 


Vocational counseling 


31 


Of 

27 


•JO 


CI 




CD 


97 
CI 


0 


cO 


Cj 


Reoair services for assistive devices 


4 


4 


c 
0 


A 

H 


U 


o 
C 


u 


u 


n 
u 


J 


Disabled student organizations, clubs 


/I 


c 

D 


A 


0 


J 


2 


4 


0 


0 


4 


NonJisableJ student organizations, clubs 
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hearing impaired) used adaptive architectural accommodations. These two groups 
were also more likely to use special parking. One-fifth of the visually 
impaired and the multiply disabled (compared with 12 percent of the total 
sample) used adaptive equipment or assistive devices. In general, the multiply 
handicapped made the greatest use of the special services listed,- including 
those involvingV^nytructional and time accommodations and peer counseling from 
disabled students. At the other end of the spectrum, respondents with health- 
related handicaps were less likely than average to use most of the specia] ^ 
accommodations or support services. This finding is consistent with the nature 
of their disabi 1 ity. 

Needed Services (Table 47) > The college support services and accommoda- 
tions which disabled respondents were most likely to say they would use if they 
were available were financial aid for cost-of-living expenses (25 percent of 
the total sample) and financial aid for disability-related expenses (21 percent). 
Especially likely to say they could have used these funds were the -multiply 
handicapped and those with health-related disabilities; this is consistent /with 
the higher proportions of the.se groups who said they were "very much'' cowterned 
about expenses associated with their disability. Again, the multiply handicapped 
were about twice as likely as average to say they would have used a given 
accQmmodat ion if it had been available at their campuses. Conversely, the 
hearing-impaired were least likely to indicate a need for a variety of services 
listed (e.g., accommodations for instruction, time, program, or performance 
evaluation). Relatively few of the orthopedical ly handicapped expressed a need 
for adaptive equipment or assistive devices, additional support services 
personnel, or special accommodations in time, program, or performance evaluation; 
however, one-fourth compared with 13 percent of the total sample would have taken 
adaptive .physical education, if it had been available. 



' Table 47 

Needed College Support Services and Accommodations, as Reported by 1981 Follow-up Respondents, by Disability Area 

(percentages) 



Would Use 
Support Services 
and Accommodations 



1981 Disaoility Area 



Orthopedic Visual Multiple Hearing 



health- 
Related 



Other Learning Speech Emotional 



Total 



Existing architectural accomriiodations 
{e.g., elevators, stair railings) 

Adaptive architectural accomrnodations 

(e.g. ♦ ra-^ps, adapted restrocm facilities) 

Adaptive equipment, assistive devices 
{e.g., tape recorders, braille) 

Support service personnel (e.g., inter- 
preters, reaaers, attendants) 

Instructional accOfn.nodat ions 

Tin-.e accof^'T^odat ions 

Pro gran acco:r"oddt ions 

Rerfonnance evaluation accommodations 

Adaptive uhysical education 

Peer counseling from disabled students 

Peer counseling from nondisabled students 

Acadbnic advising 

Personal cou'isoling, therapy 

Vocational counseling 

Repair services for assistive devices 

Disabled student organizations, clubs 

Nondisaoled student organizations, clubs 

Disabled student office, advocate 

Legal services 

Adaptive admissions criteria 
Adaptive ad:nissions proced.ures 
Caiipus orientation 
Financial aid for college expenses 

( e.g . , tui tion, books) 
Financial aid f or cost-of-1 iv ing 

expenses (e.g., food, rent) 
Financial aid for disability-related 

expenses 
Transportation. 
Special parking 
Registration priority 
Other 
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Irrelevant Services (Table 48). The proportions of disabled students 
saying that the support services and accommodations were irrelevant to their 
needs are shown in Table 48. Most likely to be regarded as irrelevant weVe 
repair services for assistive devices (91 percent of the total sample), adaptive 
admissions criteria (90 percent), support service personnel (89 percent), 
adaptive architectural accommodations percent), adaptive admissions proce- 
dures (88 percent), peer counseling from disabled students (87 percent), and 
legal services (86 percent). 

The findings from these analyses reinforce earl ier f indi ngs and m^fl<e it 
clear that those with different disabilities have different needs and would 
benefit from different types of services. r 




ERIC 



Table 48 , . 

• Irrelevant College Support Services and Accommodations, as R^or.ted by 1981 Follow-up Respondents, by Disability Area 



(^rcentages) 



Da (Did) Not Use 
Support Services 
and Accommodations 



1981 Disability Area 



Orthopedic Visual Multiple . Hearing 



Health- 
Related 



Other Learning 



Speech ^Em^tional 



Total 



Existing architectural acccJfinmodat ions 
(e.g., elevators, stair railings) 

Adaptive architectural accommodations 

(e.g., ramps, adapted restroom facilities) 

Adaptive equip.v.efit , assistive devices 
(e.g., tape recorders, braille) 

Support service personnel (e.g., inter- 
preters, reaJers, attendants) 

Instruc^t ional accommodations 

Time accpmmodat ions 

Program accommodations 

Performance evaluation accommodations 

Adaptive physical education 

Peer counseling from disabled students 

Peer counseling from nondisabled students 

Ac ad en ic advising 

Personal counseling, therapy " 
Vocational counseling 

Repair services for assistive devices x 
Disao.led student organizations, clubs 
Noadisabled student organizations, clubs 
Disdi^le^ student office, advocate 

Legal services 

Adaptive admissions criteria 
Adaptive admissions procedures 
Campus orientation 
Fin.?ncial aid for college expenses 

(e.g. , tuition , books) 
Financial aid for cost-of-living 

expenses (e.g., food, rent) 
Financial aid for disability-related 

expenses 
Transportat ion 
Special parking* 
Registration priority 
Other 
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, ■ Chapter 8. 

* : Personal Issues 

This chapter covers items of a more perso.nal nature, including political 
orientation, life goals, self-ratings, and preferred life patterns. The first ^ 
two items were included, on the 1978 SIF and repeated on the 1981 follow-up 
survey. The last two, though intermittently appearing on the CIRP freshman 
survey questionnaires, were not included on the 1978 SIF. Again, only the five 
largest disatjility groups' are discussed {respondents, with orthopedic, visual, 
multiple, hearing or health-related handicaps), though data oq all groups are 
shown in the tables. 

Political Orientation, 1978 and 1981 (.Table 49) ' ' 

Overall, the political orientation of the disabled scampi e changed very 
little between 1978 and 1981: In both years, about half considered themselves 
to be "middle-of-the-road," slightly less than one-fourth saw themselves as 
liberal and an equal proportion saw themselves as conservative, while very few 
(1-4 percent) w^re either far left or fiafii^right. However, as Table 49 shows, 
the disability groups differed in their 1981 political composition and in the 
extent to which they had changed their political views sinee 1978. ' 

Th.e orthopedical ly disabled (who were more likely than others to be older 
and married) were most like^ly to be middle-of-the-road or conservative in 1981. 
In addition, the^ proportion saying they were liberal dropped from 24 percent in 
1978 to 17 percent in 1981,' whereas the proportion saying they were conservative 
increased from 19 percent to 27 percent. A relatively large proportion of the 

hearing-impaired also characterized themselves as middle-of-the-road' in 1981, - 

, 

though the proportion espousing that point of view dropped from 61 percent in 



Table 49 



1981 Political Orientation of 1981 Follow-up Respondents, by 
Disability Area, Co-npared with 1978 Political Orientation 
of the Total Sajnple and of the Five Main Groups 
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1981 Disability Area 



1978 Sample 
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1978 to 54 percent in 1981. Like the orthoped ical ly disabled, the hearing- 
impaired exhibited a definite shift from liberalism to conservatism over the three 
year period. Similarly, the proportions of respondents with health-related 
disabilities saying they were conservative increased from 14 percent in 1978 to 
23 percent in 1981, whereas the proportion saying they were middle-of-the-road 
decreased from 59 percent to 49 percent; in their 1981 distribution, however, 
this group resembled the norm. 

The groups least likely to change in political orientation were the 
visually and the multiply disabled. The visually impaired were more likely 
than others to characterize themselves as liberal both in 1978 and in 1981. 
Correspondingly, they were less likely than others to call themselves middle- 
of-the-road or conservative in 1981. Nonetheless, the greatest change for this 
group was ain^#&^ase in the proportion .saying they were conservative: from 18 
percent \r]^^0zo 21. percent in 1981. The distribution of the multiply 
disabled changed very little over the three-year interval, and it resembled the 
norm in both years, except that 7 percent characterized themselves as far left 
in 1981, compared with only 3 percent in 1978. 

Thus, the most notable change was a shift toward greater conservatism {as 
seems to be true of the country as a whole), and this shift was most marked 
among th(^ hearing-impaired , those with health-related disabilities, and those 
with orthopedic handicaps. 

Life Goals (Table 50) 

Both the 1978 and the 1981 survey questiionnaires included a li^st of life 
goals that respondents were asked to rate. The response options on the 1978 
SIF were "essential," "very important," "somewhat . important ," and "not important" 
^e 1981 foj]ovHup survey, only three response options were offered: ^ 




on 



Table 50 

1981 Life Goals of Follow-Up R'espondents, by Disability Area, 
Co.'D-ared with 1978 Life Goals of the Total S^ple and of the Five Mam Groups 
(percentages marking "es^pa^al") 

1931 Disability Area 



Becoming accoiTipl ished in one 

of the perfon'-.lng arts 

(actir^g, dancing, etc.) 
Beco'^'ing an authority in 

r'ly f ; e I d 

0:)ta1n:n9 recccjnlt ion frcn ny 
coUeogjes for contributions 
to my specia,! field 

Influencing the political 
structure 

Influencing social values 
Raisu'.j a ^^a-nly 
Hav ^r^vj innistrat ive respon- 

s^Dility tor the vvork of others 
/Being very well-off financially 
H'jtpintj otners who are In 

difficulty 
Making a theoretical contribution 

to science 
Writing or:'.i*n3l works (poeois, 

novels, short stories, etc.) 
Creating art'Stic work (odinting, 

sculpture, decorating, etc.) 
Being ^successful in a business 

of iT^y own 
Becoming involved in progra-ris 

to clean up the envlornment 
Developing a i^eah i ngf u i 

pnl losopny of 1 ife 
Participating in acomfnunity 

action program 

Helping to pro'^ote 

racial understanding 
Kcopif g up-to-date with 

political affairs 
Helpif'M to pro-note the interests 

of the disabled 20 
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"essential," "important," and "not important." In addition, the 1981 question- 
naire inclu4ed one life goaV that was not on the 1978 SIF: "helping to promote 
the interests of the disabled." 

Table 50 shows the proportions of each disability group who indicated in 
1931 that a goal was "essential"; it also shows the proportions for the total 
sample in 1978 and in 1981, so overall changes during the three-year interval 
can be assessed. 

The same goals ranked among the top four in both years, although their 
order changed slightly: becoming an authority In one*s field (ranked first in 
1978 and fourth in 1981); developing a meaningful philosophy of life (ranked 
second in 1978 and tied for first in 1981); helping others who are in difficulty 
(ranked third in 1978 and tied for first in 1981); and raising a'family (ranked 
fourth in 1978 and third in 1981). In neither year did more than 15 percent 6f 
the total sample give highest priority to the goals of becoming accomplished in 
one of thd performing arts, influencing the political structure, making a 
theoretical contribution to science, writing original works, creating, artistic 
works,' or becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the proportions saying that a goal was essential 
increased on 15 of the 18 goals common to both questionnaires. Whether these 
increases represent a general elevation in aspirations over time or are' simply 
the result of the telescoping of response option (from four to three) is 
difficult to say. If the former, one might infer that exposure to the college 
environment has the general effect of broadening the individual's horizons and 
strengthening drive to achieve. 

Comparing the 1981 responses of the five main disability groups, one 
finds some suggestive differences. The multiply disabled were more likely than 
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average to- say that a given goal was essential to tbem, the only exception 
being the goal of raising a family. Thus, larger proportions than of any oth^'r 



tions. to one's field, influencing the political structure, helping others in 
difficulty, writing original works, creating artistic works, being successful 
in one's own business, promoting racial untierstanding, and helping to promote , 
the interests of the disabled. In view of their multiple disabilities, the 
wide-ranging aspirations of these respondents my be somewhat unrealistic. 
Those with hearing impairments show a similar tendency to^ endorse a variety of 
goals; thus, they were more likely than others to rate as essential the goals 
of influencing social values, raising a family, being very well-off financially, 
making a ^fieor^etical contribution to science, becoming involved in programs to 



clean up th"E env ironment , and participating in community action programs. 
Relatively few, however, were concerned with*winning recognition from colleagues, 
having administrative reponsibi 1 ity, or developing a meaningful philosophy. 

Those with orthopedic and with health-related disabilities exhibited the 
opposite tendency; that is, the proportions of these groups rating a given goal 
\s essential tended to be smaller than average. The only except^s were 
keeping up-to-date with political affairs (in the case of the orthopedical ly 
disabled) and becoming accomplished in a performing art and having administra- 
tive responsibility over the work of others (in the case' of those with health- 
related handicaps) . 



The visually disabled were between these two extremes. Larger-than- 
average proportions gave highest priority to winning recognition from colleagues, 
raising a family,, becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment. 



group placed high value on becoming accomplished in a performing art, becoming 
an authority in one's field, obtaining recognition from colleagues for contribu- 




it 

and developing a meaningful philosophy; but relatively few wanted to have 
administrative responsibility, contribute to science, participate in community 
action programs, keep up-to-date with political affairs, and help promote the 
interests of the disabled. 

Self-Ratings (Table 51) 

Offering the response options of "above average," "average," awL^elow 
average," the follow-up survey asked respondents to rate themselves on 22 
traits-compared with the average person' of their own age. Table 51 shows the 
proportions in each disability group rating themselves as "above average." The 
majority of respondents in the total sample (and in nearly all the five main 
disability groups) rated themselves as above average in understanding of others 
(64 percent), drive to achieve (56 percent), academic ability (-53 percent), and 
sense of humor (51 percent). 

Perhaps because of the nature of^ their handicaps and their success in 
college, those with health-related disabilities had the most positive self-image, 
being the most likely to see themselves as above average in academic ability, 
artistic ability, leadership ability, intellectual self-confidence, writing 
ability, stubbornness, physical attractiveness, and political conservatism. 
Only on originality and understanding of others were they inclined to give 
trfemselves relatively low ratings. Similarly, the hearing-impaired manifested 
considerable self-esteem, with 1 arger-than-average proportions .rat ing themselves 
high on academic ability, athletic ability, physical attractiveness, popularity, 
popularity with the opposite sex, and understanding of others. However, they 
also tended to see themselves as^sensitive to criticism and as lacking in 
social self-confidence, artistic ability, and public speaking ability. 



Table 51 

Self-Ratings of 1981 Follow-up Respondents 
by Disability Area 
(percentages marking "above average") 



Orthopedic 



Academic ability 
Athletic ability 
Artistic ability 
Defens iveness 
Drive to achieve 
Leadership ability 
Mathematical ability 
Mechanical ability 
Originality 

physical attractiveness 
Political, conservatism 
Political liberalism 
Popularity 

Popularity with opposite sex. 

Public speaking ability 

Sel f-conf idence ( i ntel 1 ec tual ) 

Self-confidence (social) 

Sense of hunor 

Sensitivity to criticism 

SL'jbborncss 

Un.ler-^tand ing ot^ others 
Writincj ability 



51 
9 

25 
15 

60 
43 
38 
26 
41 

14/v- 
10 
12 
23^ 
16 
27 
^46 
31 
49 
17 
36 
63 
43 



Visual 



Multiple 



1981 Disability Area 
Hearing Related Other 



Learning 



Speech 



Emotional 



54 
18 
25 
16 
57 
40 
40 
23 
46 
22 
9 

22 
14 
14 
"31 
41 
28 
57 
31 
33 
60 
40 



50 
16 
30 
27 . 
56 
33 
23 
19 
49 
18 
11 
15 
12 
17 
.22 
40 
17 
41 
30 
41 
68 

r3 



58 

31 

19 

22 

56 

35 

32 

19 

42 

27 

15 

14 

24 

20 

20 

41 

18 

52 

37 

37 

70 

43 



64 
18 
30 
31 
53 
46 
38 
25 
.35 
30 
19 
14 
19 
17 
28 
52 
25 
55 
30 
43 
54 
51 



66 
16 
24 
12 

53 
50 
36 
30 
43 
26 
8 

24 
30 

23 
23 
52 
25 
60 
40 
33 
70 
35 



28 

38 

39 

28 

45 

28 

30 

11 

46 

37 

20 

12 

23 

16 

16 

34 

30 

48 

23 

35 

68 

14 



46 
19 
36 
21 
65 
34 
54 
15 
36 
31 
5 

11 
15 
2Q 
21 
39 
13 
47 
13 
44 
46 
34 



17 
0 

29; 
44 
35 
18 
11 
0 
29 
35 
17 
48 
18' 
35 
17 
35 
18 
52 
27 
62 
47 
45 



Total 



53 
l8 
27 
21 
56 
39 
34 
22 
43 
22 
12 
16, 
19 
17 
25 
44 
24 
51 
28 
39 
64 
39 



At the other end of the spectrum, the multip^.^ disabled projected the 
least favorable self-image: Though relatively largd proportions rated them- 
selves high on'' artistic ability, original ity/and djef ensiveness (hardly a 
desirable trait), relatively few saw themselvgs^fas having academic ability, 
leadership ability, matherflatical, abil ity, physical attractiveness, popularity, 
social self-confidence, writing ability, and a sense of humor. 

Between these two extremes were .the orthopedical ly handicapped and the 
visually impaired. Consistent with the nature of their disability, relatively 
few of th6 former group saw themselves as athletically able. They were, 
however, inclined to see themselves as popular, socially self-confident, having 
mechanical ability and drive to achieve, ^and lacking in defensiveness and 
sensitivity to self-eriticism. Those with visual handicaps were more 1 ikely 
than average to s^e- themselves as superior in mathematical abilrtyv-public 
speaking ability, sense of humor, and (consistent with the data on political 
orientation.) political 1 iberal ism;" relatively few perceived themselves as 
defensive, politically conservative, or popular with the opposite sex. 

Preferred Life Patterns (Table 52) 

^e 1981 follow-up questionnaire asked respondents to indicate the 
life pattern (with respect marriage; children, and employment) they would 
prefer to have in ten or fifteen years. As Table 52 shows, the majority of the 
follow-up respondents (and of each of the five main^ groups) wanted to be 
married, raising children, and involved in a full-time career. Some differences 
between the groups are worth pointing out. 

While a 1 arger-than-average proportion of respondents with health-related- 
disabilities were married by 1981 (12 percent), only 5 percent had children and 
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Table 52 

Preferred Life Patterns of 198.1 Follow-up.Respondents 

by Disability Area 
^ ^ (percentages) 



Orthopedic Visual 



Single 
Married 

Living with a person of the 
oppo'site sex but not 
married 

Other 

N ' - . 
Children 

, Ko ehi Idren 
One child 
Two children 
Three on more*ch4J4ren 
Adopt one or more children, 
N 

Career 



Full-time career 
Part-time career 
Not employed 
N 



4 

90 

6 
0 
747 

14: 
:14 

47" 

19 
6 

725 

82 

16? 

2 

693 



8 

85 

4 
4 

671 

15 
7 

53 
24 
1 

639 

82 
18 
0 

639 



Multiple 



4 

87 

8 
1 

618 

.■:16 
12*' 
40 
23 
9 

596 

76 
23 
1 

594 



1981 Disability Area 



Hearing 



8 
85 



3 

389 

13 
7 

51 

• 21 
8 

380 

78 

18 

» 

3 

362 



Health- 
Related 


Other 


1 parnina 


Sp,eech 


Emotiorial 


Total 


6 


0 
0 


7 


. ^ 


0 


6 


87 


83 


88 


92 


51 


S7 


3 


9 


5 


0 


17 


6 


4 


0 


0 




32 


2 


323 


274 


152 


84 


33 




24 


17 


12 


.8 


50 


16 


12 


4 


• 20 


0 


17 


10 


44 


56 


38 


73 


0 


48 


13 


16 


30 




33 


.20 


7 

300 


6 

274 


0 

. 152 


13 

84 ^ 


0 
33 


6 

3,183 


' 73 


78 


68 


100 


79 


79 


25 




26 


0 


21 


19 


2 


4 


6 


0 


0 


2 . 


298 


232 


158 


84 


33 


3,094 



I 




171 



175 



one-f6urth (compared with 16 percent of the total sample) said they did not 
want children in^the future. Moreover, one-fourth (compared with 19 percent of the 
total sample) wanted only part-time careers. It makes logicaVsense (considering 
their high academic ""achievements and aspirations yet propensity to ''stop out" 
""^N^f college) that the demands of Either children or full-tipie careers may be too 
much for some respondents with health-reUJ;^ problems. Although the proportion 
of the multiply handicapped saying they did not want children was about average, 

• the proportion wanting only part-^Hme^ careers was somewhat higher than average. 
The visually disabled, who tended to be young, wer*e more likely than average to 
^want at least two children of their own (77 percent, compared with 68 percent 

• of the total sample) but less li|j|^:y than average to p^lan on adopting children 
^(1 percent, compared^th 6 percent of the total sample) .* ^ 
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Chapter 9 

Summary Profile^ of the Five Main Disability Groups 



This chapter presents summary profiles of th'e five maip disability 
• grou^TSentif ied through the KLSl^fol low-up survey: the orthopedical ly 
handicapped, the visually impaired, the multiply disabled, the heai^ing-impaired, 
and those with heal th-^fel ated disabilities. 

Orthopedic Disabi 1 ity . 

The orthopedical ly disabled constituted the largest group of 1981 ^ fol low-^ 
up respondents: -750, or 22 percent of the total sample. Women outnumbered men 
by about three to two. This group included relatively large proportions of 
"nontraditionaf^ students: 11 percent were age 30 or older at the time of the 
fo>low-up survey (15 percent had been nonfreshmen in 1978); ,only 84 percent 
(compared j^ith 89^ percent of tTie total sample) were single;^of the married 
group, one-fourth wero separated, divorced or widowed; 13 percent had children; 
and 7 percent were •ve:erans. (Indeed', one-third of all the veterans in the 
saiople had orthopedic handicaps.) Rel ativelyj arge proportions were Protestant, 
Jewish, or undecided as to religious preference in 1981;. relatively few were 
Catholic. Hispapics and Whites were more likely than averages, : and 'Blacks and 
Orientals less likeiyj^than average; to have or*hopedic^fli sabi 1 i ties. 

' ferhaps txecause of their si ight tendency not to have taken a college ^ " 



prepeMrcru)ry program in high school and their relatively poor. high school grades 
(19 pereentj compared with* 15 percent of the total samplej earned no more than 
a C+ average),, the'orttiopedically disabled were somewhat liiore likely than 
average to have entered pilbl.ic two-year col leges in. l978, though 11 percent 
(compared with 9 percent of the total sample) had enrolled in private universi- 
ties; they were underrepresented, ♦however, in both publ-ic and private four-year 
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colleges. At the time of the follow-up survey, 10 percent indicated the/ had 
permanently withdrawn from college (though some of these may have been persons 
who aspired to no mtere thah an associate degree and who had completed theii" 
programs, rath\|r thara dropouts) ; 73 percent were currently enrolled; and 44 
percent had achieved senior 'status , Their college grades tended ^o be fairly 
high, with 74 percent (compared with 59 percent of total sample) earning A 
or B averages. A larger-than-average proportion had not been employed during- 
college, and a lower-than-average proportion had worked at part-time, on-campus 
■ jobs. Though one-fourth (compared with -17 percent *f the total sample) reported 
annual incomes of $10,000 or more, half (compared with 46 percent of all 
respondents)' were very m'uch concerned ' about their ^abi 1 ity to pay for coll/tge; 

\' this concern may be attributable to the^ir greater tendency to be married and to 
have children. Relatively fe\ff had failed one or more courses,, served on a 
campus committee, or participated in student demonstrations during college., and 
a 1 arger-than-average proportion expressed satisfaction with college. 

During the college years, the orthopedical ly disabled tended to have 

t raised their degree aspirations; in 1981, 46 perce^it (compared with 40 percent . 
of the total^roup) aspired to a master's degree, though relatively few aimed 

' for a doctorate. Engineering was more populai^ as both a majar fieltt and a 

career choice with the orthopedical ly disabled than with most other groups; in 
addition, 1 arger-than-average proportions wanted to be artists and health 



r 



professionals. ' ^ * ^ 

The orthopedic disabflity was/likely ^o have been diagnosed either pre- 
^natally/at birth or after age 12*; ione-third .(compared with 18 percent of the. 
"total sample.) regarded their (handn cap as visible. However, a larger-than- 
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average proportion indicated that their disability did not affect their general 
college' functioning; .such effects were most apt to occur in the recreational/ 
extracurricular area. Though more likely than average to use support services 
and accommodations designed to enhance mobil ity (existing and adaptive architec- 
tural accommodations, ad,aptive physical education, special parking); the. 
'orthopedical ly impaired were also more likely than average to indicate that 
some services ( instructional , time, and performance accommodations; personal 
counseling and therapy) were irrelevant to them. 

Consistent with the 1 arger/than-average proportions of older respondents, 
the orthopedically impaired were more likely thian oth^s to regard themselves 
as middle-of-the-road or conservative in political orientation and to h^ave 
shifted to the right during the three years since matricul ation . Though more 
likely than average to say that keeping up-to-date with political affairs was 
an essential goal, they were less likely than average to value other ggals. 
Their self-image tended fo be positive; while most gave themselves low ratings 
on athletic ability, they wei^more likely than average to see themselves as 
having mechanical ability and a drive to achieve^being popular and s,ocialiy 
self-confident, and lacking in defensiveriess and sensitivity to criticism 

Visual Disabi^lity 

the visually impaired, who constituted one-fifth of the total follow-up 

sample (677^respondents) , stand out for their progress and persistence in^ 

college. In contrast to other groups, the majority (53' percent) were men. 

They resembled the traditional undergraduate in that relatively few were age 30 

A. 

of over, had served in the mil itary, were married, or had-children at the time . 
of the follow-u|D survey. They were more likely than average to say they had no 
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current, rel igiogs preference and less likely than average to say they were 
born-again Christ'ians. The frequencyof-'visual disabilities is relatively high 
among Slacks and Orientals and relatively low ainong Hispanics. 

The visually disabled were distinguished by their outstanding records ^ 
both in high school and in college: 92 percent (compared with 86 percent of 
the total sample) had taken col lege -preparatory courses, and over one-third 
(compared with 27 percent of the total sample) earned A averages in high 
school* They were more likely than others to have enrolled in a private 
four-year college in 1978 and less likely to have entered a public two-year 
college. Larger-than-average proportions had attended only one higher- education 
institution, 'had been enrolled continuously since 1978, and so had attained 
senior status; and 19 percent (compared with 16 percent of the total sample) 
had earned A averages in college. The visually disabled were also more likely 
than average, to .1 i\'e in college housing, to have nondisabled roommates, to 
change major fiilds, to s-erve^on campus committees, to get a job to he^lp pay 
for college expenses, to participate in protests or demonstrations, anc<J to feel 
satisfied with college. Though fairly well-off in terms of income, only 14 
percent (compared with 20 percent of the total sample) said they were, not at 
all concerned about their ability to pay for college. They more frequently 
cited federal college-related aid. Vocational Rehabilitation funds-,, and Supple- 
mentary Support Income as sources of college support th^ did most Others. 
Relatively few had a mentor during -the college years, but 'those ja^o named sucH 
a person were more likely than average to say that the mentor was female and 
disabled. ^^^^ 

Like the orthopedically^ disabled, the visually impaired .were likely to 
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have raised their degree aspirations during the undergraduate years from the 
baccalaureate to the master* s degree, but the proportions aspiring to a profes- 
sional degree decreased from 19 percent to 8 percent over the three-year 
interval. Consisrtent with this change, the proportions planning to become 
doctors and lawyers dropped. They were somewhat more likely than average to 
major in engineering, English, history/political science, and "other" humani- 
ties, but less likely than average "to major in biological or physical sciences. 
Career choices especially popular with the visually impaired included elemen- 
tary or high school teacher, engineer, college teacher, heal th' prof essiona] , 
and nurse; but relatively few wanted to become businesspersons or research 
scientists. ' ' - ' 

Close to three-fourths (72 percent, cqmpared with 54 percent of the total 
sample) said their visual disability had been diagnosed at some point between 
infancy and age 12 and 1 arger-than-average proportions indicated that it had at 
least some effect pn^their academic functioning but that it affected their 
functioning in soci al recreational , psychological/emotional , and "other" areas 
not at all. Support services more frequently used by the visually disabled 
than by most others included adaptive equipment and assistive devices, support 

^ service*personnel , time accommodations, peer counseling from the nondisabled, 
and both nondisabled and disabled student organizations; suitfort services more 
frequently cited as irrelevarl't included ex^jsting and adaptive^ architectural 
.accommodations, instructional accommodations, personal counseling and therapy, 
and special parking. \ - 

Both in 1978 and in 1981, the visually impiiired were more likely than any 

• other^f the five main disability groups to characterize themselves as liberal; 
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in addition, 5 percent in both years said they were far left in political - ' 
orientation. This liberalism is consistent with their greater tendency to say 
that becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment was essential to 
then; other goals they were especially likely to consider essential were 
' raising a family and developing a meaningful philosophy of life. The visually 
disabled tended'to rate themselves high on mathematical and public speaking 
ability, liberalism, and sense of humor; relatively few saw ^emselves as 
defensive, conservative, or popular with the opposite sex. 

Multiple Disabil ities 

Six hundred and twenty-two respondents to the follow-up survey (19 

percent) indicated -that they had more than one disabi 1 i ty . As 1n the .orthope- 

dically disabled group, women outnyrrf^eVed men by three ta two. *^The multiply ' 
-» • ♦ ■ . . ^ 

disabled shared other characteristics with the orthopedically disabled. For 

instance, relatively 1 arge .proport ions were ^*.nontraditional" students: 23 
.percent (compared with 14 percent of the total s-ample): were over age 22 at the 
time of the follow-up survey; only^ 86 percent were single; of the married 
group, one-third were divorced, widowed, or separated; 12 percent had- children . 
The multiply disabled constituted 29 percent fiif.the veterans. Close'to one- 
third (32 percent, compared with 26 percent of the total sample) regarded 
themselves as- born-again Christians. Blacks and those of "other" racial/ethnic 
backgrounds wer^ mor§ likely than av^^^ge^'and Hispanics less likely than 
average, to be multiply disabled. * " ^ ' ' 

Only about two-thirds (compared with four-fifths of the total sample) had 
been mainstreamed during their earlier schooling, *^d their high school' grades. 
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tended to be relatively Tow. Thus, it is not surprising that they were less 
likely than average to have persisted continuously since 1978 and more likely 
to have' stopped out; only 33 percent (compared with 48 percent of the total 
sample) were seniors at the time of the follow-up survey,. Though their insti- 
tutional distribution in 1978 resembled the norm, about one^third had attended 
more than one institution; they were les§ likely than others to say they had 
transferred because they had completed their planned program and more likely to 
transfer' because of inadequate support services, general dissatisfaction, and 
the feeling^that the^did not fit in-. Despite their greater-than-average 
likelihood of having taken' remediation or tutoring and haying a mentor (usually 
ci college professor or advisorj, 42 percent (compared with 31 percent of the 
total sampl^) made no better than C+ averages in college. Major sourcees of 
income mentioned' more frequently by the multiply handicapped than by others 
viere^oci.al Security benefits and federal college-related aid, but few^received 
scholarships, ffom, the college or from an outside agency. Sixteen percent 

-( compared with 10 percent of the total group) reported having no incomej^pver^ . 
half (54 percent, cpmpared with 46 , percent of the total group) were very much 
concerned about their ability to pay for college. 

Consistent with their college performance, t,he mul tiply disabled had 

gather low degree aspirations (with 12 percent pi ann.ing on getting nothing 
higher tTian an associate degree), though the' proportions seeking a master's 
degree increased between 19.78 ^nd 1981'. ^ They were less likely than others to 
aspire to a doctorate or a professional degree.^ ^Though relatively .stable in , 
theilr major' field choices, they w^re unstable in their career, choices. Larger- 
than-average pr,oportTons sard in 1981 that they planned to become farmersi^or 



doctors, and smal ler-thart-average 'proportions planned to become businesspersons, 
clergy, engineers, or lawyers. . ' 

The multiply disabled were more likely than average to feel that their 
handicaps ^fected their functioning in virtually all areas and that they 
encountered attitudinal and behavioral barriers in college. Perhaps because 
this group encompasses a variety of disabilities, relatively large proportions 

indicated that they made use of--or would have used, if available--a variety of 

I). • , 

support services and accommodations. The fact that they have more than one 
disabi 1 i ty m^y account for the relatively 1 arge: proportions who planned^to 
adopt children and to have part-time careers. 

Their distribution with respect to political orientation resembled tbe 
norm, exceptthat 7 percent (compared with 4 percent of the total sample) 
characterized their views as far left. They had a propensity t^ endorse many 
life. goals as essential; given their comparatively slow progress and poor 
per,formance in college, these ambitions seem unrealistic. Although inclined to 
^rate themselves as above average in artistic ability and originality, the 
multiply disabled had a generally unfavorable self-image; relatively few saw . 
themselves as outstanding in academic, leadership', , mathematical , and writing 
ability; as physically attractive, popular, or socially self-confident;' or as 
having a sense of humor. In summary, the multiply disabled constitute a . 
high-risk group among undergraduates. 

Hearing Disability . ^ 

The hearingMmpaired, who accounted for 12 percent of the follow-up 
•sample (392 respondents), tended to resemble traditional college students in 
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that relatively few were over age 22, veterans, or' married with children at the 
time of the follow-up survey. Whites and those fr om 'I jQther" racial/ethnic 
backgrounds were more likely than average, and Orientals less^ likely than 
average, to be hearing-impaired.. Over half, (56 percent) of the group were 
women. - • . 

Larger-than-average proportions of the hearing-impaired had been main- 
streamed in their earlier schooling, had attended private^high schools (es- 
pecially nandenominat ional schools), and had taken college preparatory courses. 
Their high school grades" were good, and their college gra'des were about average. 
Their institutional distribution in 1978 resembled the nor[n. They were more 
likely than others to have beert enrolled in college continuously since 1978, 
and less likely to have withdrawn permanently or to be current stopouts. 
Perhaps because they l^ad a somewhat greater-than-average tendency to h^ave^ 
enrolled part time, a smaller proportion of the hearing-impaired than of the 
visually disabled had achieved senior status, and a larger proportion were 
jiniors. 

The socialbility and independence that characterize this group are re- 
fleeted in the reasons they give for transferring:- Among the 30 percent who 
attended more than one institution, relatively common reasons ir]clude wanting to 

IT 

attend a larger institution, to improve their social life, and to be farther 
away from home. In addition, the hearing-disabled tended to be more deeply 
involved in campus life th«!b«.others : Larger-than-average proportions lived in 
college housing, v/ere elected to student office, and joined fraternities' or 
sororities. Jhey were somewhat more likely than average to ijpdicate that* th^y 
had a mentor and/^that the mentor was a college friend or college professar and 
was femaH. 
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^y^f^eir distribution with respect to income resembled the norm; larger- 
than-average proportions got financial support from parents or relatives and 
from college or outside scholarships. Only 40 percent (compared with 46 
pergent of the total sample) were very much concerned about their ability to i 
pay for col lege. " • ^ 

The degree aspirations of the hearing-impaired were high; they were more 
lively. than others to aim for a professional degree and to plan on becoming 
doctors, college teachers, research scientists, and businesspersons . In 
addition, the proportion aspiring tp a doctorate more than doubled between 1978 
and 1981 (from 8 percent to 17 percent). Like their career choices, their life 
'goals reflect both altruistic and material values, with relatively large • 
proportions' sayi'ng that the goals of influencing 5<ici^ val ues, ^helping others 
.in difficulty, participating in programs to clean up theS^hvironment and in 
community action programs^ raising a family, and being very well-off financially 
were essentia^l to £hem. Somewhat paradoxically, though relatively few regarded 
themselves as socially self-confident, the hearing-disabled temded to give 
themselves high ratings on physical attractiveness, popularity, popularity with 
the opposite sex, and understanding of others. ~ They were more likely than any 
other group to see themselves as athletically able as well. 

Os/ex three-fourths of the hearing-impaired (78 percent, compared with 54 
percent of the total sample) said their disability had been diagnosed sometime • 
between birth and ^age'12; very few (17 percent, compared with 36 percent of the 
total sampl?) had become disabled during adolescence' or adulthood. About three 
in five said that their at^ility affected their functioning in college to some 
extent, more in th^ academic and^ social areas than in the recreational ^and 
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psychological areas. Though somewhat more lik^ely th§n average to join nondis- 

if 

abled student organizations and clubs, they were less .1 ikely^than average to " 
say they used, or would have ^used, other support services and accommodations 
(though 11 percent ^elt a need for repair services for assistive devices) and 
more likely to say that a given service was irrelevant td them. 

The hearing-impaired were less likely to be liberal in 1981 than in 1978; 
like the orthopedical ly handicapped, they tended to be middle-^of-the-road , 

Health-Related Disability \ . 

Respondents with' heal th-related disabilities constituted 10 percent of 
the 1981 follow-up sample, or 331 person.s; 48 percent of the group were men. 
They tended to be young, nonveteran, and childless, though ^12 percent (compared 
with 9 percent of the total sample) were married. Relatively laK^ pro- 
portions were Protestant or Catholic, but relatively few regar^decl themselves as 

born-again Christians, Hispaqics and Whites v/ere more likely than average to 

- I 

have health-related disabilities, but virtua+^ none of the disabled Orientals 
and those from "other" racial/ethnic groups w»are in this category, ^ 
Relatively large proportions had been mainstreamed in their earlier 
schooling, attended religious high schools, took other-than-col lege-preparatory 
courses, and earned A averages in high school. They were more l.ikely than 
average to enter public universities and public four-year colleges, 'They were 
almost twice as likely as average to be former stopout's (19 percent, compared 
with 10 percent of the total sample) but no less likely than^ average to be 
seniors. One-third had attended more than one institution. They performed 
well in college, with 1 arger-than-average proportions earning A grades and 



smal ler-than-average proportibns makifig B averages. Rel at ively f ew took 
remediation or tutoring. ' , 

Two-thirds of the respondents with health-related disabil ities (compared 
with 55 percent of the total sample)^ had worked while in college,, most frequently 
in part-time, off-campus jobs. Half (compared with 35 percent of the total 
sample) lived off-campus, often with parents or rel atlves, though a larger-than- 
average proportion would have preferred to live alone. Only 2 percent had no 
income, but 72 perceint (compared with 53 percent of the total sample) had 
incomes below $5,000. Nonetheless, they were not inclined to be concerned over 
finances, Larger-than-average* proportions got support from parents or spouses, 
received'Vocational Rehab-jl itation funds, or received scholarshi-ps from the 
college or an outside a^gency; relatively few got Supplementary Support Income: 
They were as likely as average to have a mentor, usually a college friend, ^ 
college professor, or college advisor; the mentor tended to be a man under the 

age of 30. ^ ■ 

Those with health-related disabilities were more likelythan average to^ . 
aspire to an^ associate degree or a baccalaureate; but they were also more 
likely than aj^ other of the five main groups to plan on a doctorate. They 
tended to be unstable in both their major and career gholces. In 1981, 'they 
were more likeVy than- any other group to plan on becoming businesspersons, reseajpch 

scientists, /or nurses; law and the clergy' were also popular choices. Relatively 

/ • ^ 

unpopular choices included doctor and elementary/high school teacher. 

Health-related d-isab11 1 ties tended to be diagnosed either prenatal ly/ at 

birth or after the age of 18, and to be hidden, rather than obvious. Eighty- • 

fo.ur percent of those with such disabi nties found their functioning impaired 



to at least some extent; that impairment was especially evident in 1^e social 

and recreational areas. Perhaps because of the invisibility of their handicap, 

they rarely encountered obstruct ive .attitudes and behaviors. Though more 

likely than ^average to utilize adaptive physical education and campus orientation 

and to say* that they would have used financial aid for disabij ity-rel ated 

expenses and special parking if those accommodations had been available'to 

them, those with health-related disabilities were Inclined to feel that most 

of the support. -services and accommodationswere irrelevant to them. * 

Their distribution with respect to 1981 political orientation resembled" 

the norm; as was generally^ the case, they had moved somewhat to the right since 

1978. They were more likely than average to give high priority^ to the goal s^ of 

having adn^inistrative responsibility over the work of others and achieving in a 

performing art,' but rel ativ^ly f ew j^egarded as essential the goals of becoming 

■V ' * , 

an authority in their field, influencing the, pol itical structure, succeeding in 

I " - .! ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

their own business, or raising a . family. Cor)si5tent wi th the last point, 24 
percent (compared with 16 percent of the tot^'l groeip) said they did not wanr 

^ ^ T ■ ■ ^ 

children. One-quarter (compared with 19 percjent of the total sample) would 
prefer to have ^part-t ime careers in ten or fiHeen years. 

Those with heal thj-rel ated disabil itie's had a strongly positive self-image, 
being inpre likely than oth'ers to rate themselves high on academic, artistic, 
leadership, and writing ability; on physi.cal attract iveWss;. on intellectual 
self-confidence; on conserfvat i sm; and on stubbornness. Kel at ively few, however, 
saw themselves as original! or understanding of others. They also tegded to say 



/ 



they were defensive.. / ' 



■ Chapter 10 ' 
Factors Influencing College Outcomes ' 

To identify the specif ic .factors-^and especially the col lege ^services and 
experiences--that are associated with various outcomes (including college, 
grades, satisfaction, and persistence) among handicapped undergraduates, a 
'series of stepwise multiple regression analyses were , performed . The sample 
used varies somewhat according to the specific ana-lysis but generally consists 
of those 1978 disabled students who had initially enrolled in four-year col leges 
and universities. Two-year college entrants were excluded because many of them ' 
enrolled in college aspiring to no more than a vocational credential or an / 
associate degree afid thus, by 1981 had fulfilled their initial aspira'tioAs; 
obviously, they^cannot bq considered "dropouts," even though they were not 
currently enrolled at the time of the fol low-up suryey;. Moreover, their j 
shorter-term exposure to the college environment makes their performance in 
college and their satisfaction with the coVlegie experience less relevant to the - 
research interests pursued in this project than is the case with those disabled 
students, who entered" co.l lege intending to get at least a baccal aureate. 

The independent (predictor) variables were of. five categories. The first 
were control (student input) variables: sex, age, race/ ethnicity, parents' 
i?ncome and education, highischool grades and rank in graduating class, - 1978 
religious preference, age when disability was diagnosed, and disaibility area 
(as identified on the 1981 follow-up questionnaire). Th6- second category 
comprised a. list of support services and accommodations--some of them (e.g., 
academic advising, vocational counsel ing, nondisabVed ^student organizations and 
clubs) available to all students at virtually all colleges, and others (e.g-., 
adaptive equipment and as'si stive, devices; support service personnel such as 
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interpreters, readers,, and attendants; time and program accommodations) targeted 

on the disabled. (See #28 of the fdllow-up questionnaire in Appendix A.) Each 

of these was scored as a dichotomous variable, depending ort whether or not a 

respondent had made use of that particular serv^ice or accommodation. The 

third category consisted, of 11 income sources for college expenses (#37 of the 

follow-up questionnaire); each was scored as a continuous variable, depending 

Ik 

on whether it was a major source, a minor source, or not a source of college 
finances. In the fourth category were a number of environmental and experiential 
variables, including whether the respondent had a menTtor ("one person whose 
support, encouragement^ guidance, or confidence in you" was central to "your 
success ") in college {#19a); whether the respondent had taken adaptive physicaT 
education (rather than regular gym classes) atvarious levels of education 
(#5B); residential arrangements {liv.ed in college housing/or in private, housing; 
lived with disabled or nonqiisabled roommate{s) (#15 and #16); and employment 
factors (not employed; worked on campus part time or full time) (#10).. 
The f inal ^category of independent^ vari ables comprised four institutional types^ 
depending on where the respondent had enrolled in 1978: public university, 
private university, public four-year college, priv^ate four-year college. As 
Table 53 indicates, not all these independent variable's were used in each of 
the four regression analyses performed. 

College Grades * * . 

The first dependent variable investiga*ted was college grade-point 
average, as reported by respondents to the 1981 follow-up questionnaire (#12). 
The sample consisted of 1,004 disabled persons who had enrolled in a four-year 

• .. .191 
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college or university , in 1978. Forty-three independent variables entered the 

regression equation with significant beta weights; in total, they accounted for 

2 

slightly over half the variance in the outcome =-54). For the sake of 
brevity^ only those that also had sign i-ficant^ zero-order* correlations with the 
outcome ''are discussed here. ^ 

; By far the best predictor of- college 6PA was high school GPA; that is, 
disabled students who had outstanding high school records were also likely to. . 
perform well in college. This finding is consistent with a body of research on 
col lege students. Oriental students were likely to make high grades, JJtaereas 
Blacks were likely to. make relatively low grades. Those students whose dis- 
ability (or disabilities) had been diagnosed relatively late tenderf to perform 
better in college than did those whose disability was diagnosed-early. This 
relationship suggests that those who become disabled early in their lives may 
"accumulate" educational disadvantages that wor.k against thera at the college 
level. . In. addition, women tended to make higher grades than men, older students 
tended to, make higher grades thap younger students, and those who considered 
themselves reborn Christians tended to mSke higher grades than those who did 
not. ■ ^ . ^ 

After these student input variables were controlled, the two variables 
found to be. most closely related to college grades involved support services. 
Tfeose disabled students who indicated that they utilized existing, architectural 
aicommodations (e.g., elevators, stair railings) in college earned relatively 
low grades, whereas those who participated in di,s|i[ilec| student organizations or 
clubs earned relatively high grades. The first rel at ionship -is difficult to 
interpret. The second relationship suggests that disabled student organizations 



and clubs provide support and encouragement to their members that enable them ' 
to perform at a high level. Other support* service variables that were positively 
associated with grades include the following: adaptive admissions criteria, 
repair services for assistive devices, adaptive architectural accommodations 
(e.g.^ ratnps, adapted restroom faciTities), special parking, instructional 
accommodations, and adaptive equipment or assistive devices (e.g., tape, reorders 
braille). On the other hand, those disabled students who indicated that they 
had made use of personal counseling and therapy services, performance evaluation 
accommodations, . support service ^personnel (e.g., interpreters, readers, atten- 
dants), transportation, adaptive admissions procedures, financial aid for 
cost-of-living expenses, and program accommodations tended to make relatively 
low grades in college. - • _ : 

Having a scholarship from the cdllege was strongly -dissociated with 

earning good grades. It may be that instil^utions tend to give such financial 

* ■ ' ^. ' 

aid to students who seem especially promising, even beyond their i&t academic 
records. Or it. may be that receiving s^ch support from the college |ives the / 
disabled student an extra incentive to apply him/herself to undergraduate 
studies and to do well. In addition, those students who received support from 
a spouse or from parents or relatives and those who got Vocati^&tialyR^tT^ 
tion funds or Supplementary Support Income were likely to/make good grades in 
college. 'Federal college-related aid (such as grants and loans) and njeterans^ 
benefits, hovyever, were negatively related to undergraduate GPA. 

Working on campus in a f ul l-time^job had a strong negative rel atio'nshi[ 
to college grades, wPvereas working on campus in a part-time job* had a small but 
positive relationshrp. It fs not difficult to understand why students who Work 
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full time, whether on or off carnpus, tend to make low grades; the 'pressures of 

such employment would make it difficult to keep up with academic work. On ^the 

other hand, part-time, on-campus femployment may help to promote involvement in 

campus affairs and thus may have a mildly favorable effect on performance. 

Living in college housing also had a strong negative relationship with , 
✓ * - 

the outcome. This finding is surprising, in; that other research (see, for 

example, Astin, 1975; Chickering, 1976) has consistently shown that liv-ing on 

campus (e.g., in res-idence.;,hans, fraternitj.es and sororities) has favorable 

effects on undergraduate progress and performance. It may be that adjusting to 

life in a college 'dormitory imposes hardships and pressures on dtsabled^udents 

that the nondisabled do not experience. For some disabled students, it may 

represent their fist concentrated exposure to life among their nondisabled'. 

contemporaries. The disabled may have an easier time keeping up with their 

stud^ies if they l«ive off campus (for instance, at home with their parents or in * 

apartments of their own) where they do not have other distractions. In addition, 

college GPA was negatively associated with having a disabled roommate (or 

roommates) and positively associated with having nondisab'led roommates, though 

these relationships were much weaker. 

Institutional type was on-ly weakly associated with college grades. 
« 

Disabled students attending private four-year cdlleges. tended to make high • 
grades, whereas those attending private universities tended to make low grades. 
The literature on college effects indicates that private universities--which 

are often highly selective--general ly have negative effect's on college perfor- 

> ^ 

mance, since even capable students find themselves facing stiff competition for 
i 

grades. On the other hand, most, private four-year col leges--especi al ly those 
with religious aff i 1 i ations--are less selective; moreover, their "climate" is 
likely to be warm, friendly, and supportive. These differences in the college 
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environment of. the two types of institutions may account for their d-ifferential 
effects on grades. " ' . * 

* 

Satisfaction with College ^ . * 

Respondents were asked.to indicate whether they "felt satisfied with 
college" (#3 on the follow-up questionnaire; see Appendix A). Two-thirds' of 
the 1,004 disabled persons used in this regression analysis for satisfaction 
(the same s-ampTe^as was used in the analysis for college GPA) answered affirma- 
tively. Thirty-three variables entered the regression equation with significant 
beta weights, accounting for two-fifths of the variance in the outcome (R^ =.40). 
Again, the disc-ussio'n focuses on those' var.i ables that; a+so had significant 

7; ■ - : ^ 

zero-order correlations with satisfaction. 

Looking first at backgtiK)und characteristics, we find that respondents^ who 
made good grades in high school, as well as those whose current religious 
preference was Protestant or Catholic, were likely. to be satisfied with college. 
Both Blacks and Whites Vfere likely to be dissatisfied. While high school GPA 
ijpositjvely associated with satisfaction, rank in' graduating' class turns put 
tMbe a negative'predictor . Sin^e thes^ two independent variables (high'school 
gMdes and rank) are strongly correlated with each other (.67), and since / 
hph school rank has a positive, though small, zero-jorder correlation with 
sSisf action ( .OSk we can conclude th^t di^ssatisf action with college is 
widespread among that small proportion of disabled students who ranked high in 
their graduating cl asses but did not make outstanding grades in .hig-h school , 
relative to the total group. This description would seem to fit students from* 
uncompetitive high schools, where student achievement is generally low. Itjnay 
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be that high-ranking students from such schools--because they have formed the 
impression th^at they are superior, to their classmates .find expect to do well in 
college without exerting too much ef fort-'^^are unpleasantly surprised and 
lli stressed by the demands m^ide Upon them when they reach college. 

The environmental variable most strongly related to satisfaction is ^ 
private university: Disabled students entering this type of institution as 
freshmen tended to be dissatisfied with their col lege ""experience. As was just 
pointed out, private universities are usually highly selective and competitive; 
I in addition, many' of them are large and impersonal institutions, where the 
individual student may get lost in, the crowd. This comb^ination'^of college 
characteristics might well produce dissatisfaction. 

.Those disabled respondents who said that they made use of- existing or 
adapted architectural accommodations, time accommodations, academic advising, / 
or "other" supportive services tended to express satisfaction with college, 
wherjeas those who made use of program accommoolal^ons, personal counsel ing'and 
therapy services, and support service personnel tended to express ^dissatistac- 
tibn. Why these various support services and accommodations should have ^ 
differential effects on satisfaction is not clear. \ 

The pattern for effects of various sources of college finance was similar, 
to the pattern that emerged in the analysis for college GPA- That is, those 
disabled respondents who got support from parents or relatives, who received a 
scholarship from the college; or who qualified for Supplementary Support Income 
were likely to be satisfied with college. Dissatisfaction wa% associated with 
receivin^g federa> college-related aid such as grants or loans \^nd with receiving 
Social Security benefits, though the zero-order correlations between these variables 
and the outcome were low.*., ^ v . 
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One interest iq^g 'and rather 'puzzling finding to emerge from this analysis 
is that taking adaptive physical education (rather than regular gym) in'elemen-* : 
tary school was negatively related to college satisfaction, whereas taking adaptive 
physical education in high school had a positive relationship. (There was no 
relationship, htTwever, between satisfaction and age at which the (;lisabiTity was 
diagnosed.) One may speculate that, in elementary school, being separated from 
one's classmates by placement in a specia^l physical education class is an 
isolating and traumatic expterience that may interfere with one's later enjoyment 
of the college experience (and of life in general). In high school, on the 
other hand, the disabled student, being more mature may welcome placement in 
an adaptive physical education program as a way of avoiding the^.strain of participatinc 
in highly competitive and physical ly demanding sports activities; such placement v . 
may give the individual a chance to develop his/her own special abi 11 ti««-^and 
strengths in ways that promote later satisfaction. - This . interpretation, is,-, 
obviously, very tentative. ^ . 

I,, :.A number of other college experiences were *rel atedVto satisfaction. 
Those who were emrployed in/<^ul 1-t ime on-campus jobs, who lived in private 
''^housing, and who had a mento^ while in c(^1ege were.-ljkely to express ^isfac- 
tion. Those who were mpjoyed in par^-time on-campus jot5s were lil<ely to 
express dissatisfaction. . ^ 

Co,llege Class , s«i . . ' .. 



The third outcome :investig^ted was college class at the time of the 

■■ . ' . ' " ^ , • \ . ^ " • 

follow-up survey. One itenj on the 1981: follow-up questionnaire read: "What is 

. ■ ■ . . • . ' * ■ . • V 

your current *(or most recent) college class?" The proportions of the totah 
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sample checking each response option iwere as follows: fresjiman, § percent; 

I- 

sophomore, 12 percent; junior, 28 percent; senior, 48 percent; other, 4 percent. 
Thus, about half of all 1981 fbl low-up- respondents can be as^sumed to have made , 
"normal" progres^s t.n college. The sample for thi sTanl aysis comprised only 
those respondents who had entered four-year colleges and universities as 
first-time, ful 1 -time freshmen in 1978 {N=715). (As was pointed out in Chapter 
5, about 12 percent of the. 1981 respondents were not freshmen when they entered 
college in 1978 but rather had advanced standing; another 1 percent were 
first-time freshmen enrolled on a part-time basis.) To a large extent, this 
outcome is a measure of^ persistence: Those respondents whoTiave been enrolled 
in college continuously on a fiill-time basis will have advanced' further than 
will those who have dropped out or stopped out and those who have been enrolled 
on a part-time basis for at least part of thei^ undergraduate careers.. 

Thirty-yeight independent variables entered the regression equation 
with significamt beta weights, accounting fOr half the variance in the outcome 
(R^=.50). Again, for brevity, attentioiji is focused o^n those variables that 
also had significant zero-order correlations with college class. 

Students who were Oriental or white, whose 1978 religious preference was 
Catholic or Protestant, whose fathers w^e well educated, and who ranked high 
in their high school graduating classes were likely to be seniors^ at the time 
of the follow-up survey. Women were somewhat more likely than men to have 
achieved this status. Of th,e various disabil ity*gr^oups, those with "other" 
handicaps and with speech impairments were less like([y than average to be 
seniors. (The same was true for those with learning and he-aring disabilities, 
though the zero-order correlation^ bet)^een thes? \^ari ables. and the outcome were 
insignificant.) j ' . ^ ■ 



Of the environmental and e/perienti al- variables, the most potent predic- 
tors of college class (after student input characteristics were controlled) 
involved sources of finance for college. Disabled students who received 
substantial support from their parents or relatives or who had a scholarship 
from an outside agency were likely to have acjvanced further than those who did 
not draw heavily on these sources. Since parental support is related to ' 
parents' income (.29), one might suppose that' this first fpl ationshtp me'ans 
simply that students from more affluent families, which can contribute more to 
their support, have an ^asier time getting through college. However, the 
positive relationship between parental support and college class persists even /;f 
after the effects of parental income--and of father' s. education ^ which is r '|| 
related^both to parental 'income (.45) and to college class {.23).--are 1/aken ' 'Hjl 
into account. The implication is that, whatever the income level of the 

parents, their financial support of the student may provide psychological || 

■ ' ■ ■ ■-"■•■iff 

support and encouragement as well and thus (nay contribute to his/her progreSsl||. 

in college. Similarly, receiving a scholarship from an outside agency rriSy 

bolster the disabled student's self-confidence and may act as an incentive fpW; 

remaining in college. Moreover, students receiving .support from sources mayjf|e? 

a stonger sense of obligation to persist, * ■ ^ ' ] || ' 

^ ' ■ ■ ' , ■ ' ' If 

Other major sources of finance that were positively related to coT1epe:;!| 



class were federal college-related a^^^d (such as grants and loans), Vocat3jcih^| 



-^Rehabi-litation funds, and "other" solirces. On the other::handVdisabled;|st'^^^^^^ 



who received veterans* benefits or who relied on self-support (for in^tanceyi-, , 
earnings from employment) were less likely to have achieved senior stdlusl tQ^|.7 ^ 



the time of the follow-up survey^ At -f irst;^ gl ance, one jpight inf er vPth.at tlj^il ; | 
unfavorable effects of ^ selfrsupport are partly attributable to the distrac|iipasp, 




connected with having to work while in college; the student who works at an 
outside job simply has less:tirne to spend oft^ studies. Such seems not to be the 
ease, however , -since not being employed whi^le in college was also negatively^- 
related to college class. 

" Of the various college support services and accommodations, the one 

-having, the greatest positive effect on the outcome was participation 'in d,isabled 
student org:anizations and clubs: As was the caise in the analysis for college 

■ GPA, .the, explanatioTi for this relationship may 1 ie:; in the psychological support^ 
provided by such clubs. .In addition, disabled students who said they mad'e use 
of -transportation , special parking, and "other" support services wefe likely to 

• - * ' ■ . 

be seniors. Among the support services having negative effect S:.,,were adaptive 
^architectural 'accomrilddations, support service personnel, financial aid for 
disability-related expenses, financial aid for col leg^expenses, and existing 
architectural accommodations. » - * 

JDisabled students who had entered public four-year colleges in 1978 were 
"likely to have advanced further than those who had entered public or privat^e 
universities. These differences in effects may be attributable to differences 
in the level of competition at differenfetypes of institutions. That is, a 
given student may find it easier to progress in a public four-year college 
ibecause such institutions generally enroll less able students than do either . 
public or private universities. 

f : . ^ K' , _ • . . 

CoTlege Enrollment . ' 

The final outcome examined in the regression analyses was current enroll- 

ment in college, as opposed to permanent withdrawal. Like college class, this 
, ^outcome is a measure oj; persistence. The first item on the follow-up question- 
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naire asked respondents .to indicate whether they (1) were currently enrolled in 
college and had been since 1978; (2) were currently enrolted but had withdrawn 

.temporarily at some earlier point; (3). were not currently enrolled but planned 
to return to school soon; and (4) had permenantly withdrawn from college. The 
sample used in the analysis comprised all those respondents who had entered 
four-year colleges and universities in 1978 and who had checked the first, 
second, or. fourth alternative listed above {N=701). .Excluded were those disabled 
students who were not currently enrolled but planned to return to college in , 

* the nfear future ^{ i .e. , those, checking^the th.ird alternative)^ 

Fifty-five variables entered the regression with significant beta weights. 

" ' ' ' ' ' 2 ' 

Together they accounted for tJd^thirds of the variance in the outcome (R^ =^68). 

''Whites, Blacks,^ Orientals, and Chicanos were likely* to be .currently 
' enrolled" in college. Pjnerican Indians were likely to have. v^i thdrawn , although ^ 
the zero-order correlation between the independent variable and the Dutcome was 
very small (.01) and AmeVican Indians constituted less than 1 percent o^ the 
.sample. Two additional raci al/ ethnic' identif iers--Puerto Rican and '*other" — 
were not included among the independent variables. Those with Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, or no religious preferences in 197ff were likely to be 
currently enrolled. The one religit)us preference not included as an independent 
variable was "other"; the implication is that those respondents express ii^|fe^^^ 
a preference (about 8 percent of the sample) were likely to 'have dropped , out of 
college completely.' . iMu'- 

Although some of the zero-order correlations were low, having a vi|fp,y • 

■ — ■ ■ .• ' ' . ' ' IW' 

health-related V orthopedic, hearing, or emotional disability was negativ»W|: . 
. rel ated^tor|t^jb^tcome, vyhereas having a speech or "other" handic^ip was posfir 
t i V e 1 y r e 1 a t ed'^ to i t . 
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Findings with respect tt) socioeconomic status were somewhat inconsistent": < 
Current enrollment was positively associated witl^, father's education and with- 
parental 'income but negatively associated with mother's education; that is, 
those disabled respondents who came from higher-i^ome backgrounds, whose 
fathers were wel 1 educated, but whose mothers were relatively poorly educated 
tended to be currently enrolled. Since mother's education and father's education 
are highly correl ated ( .61) ,^ these relationships are difficult to interpret. 
One possible, though highly tentative, explanation is thaWstudents who come 
from families where both parents are well educated tend to take a consumer-, 
oriented approach to education and,t^us are more likely to stop out or drop 
out; on the other hand, those students from famil ies where tjje father is well 
educated\t)ut the mother is not m-ay be more vocationally oriented and thus more v 
Likely t_a'''perslst,, px^^^t^ a brief period and tj^^^ 

'r4enroll, since their maingoal is to 'get the degree and then begin their 

- ■ . i» ■ . 

careers. ^ ^ 

Equally difficult to. Interpret is the finding that students who had ^ 
earned good grades in 'hfgh school were §omev/hat more likely .to have v^ithdrawn 
from college. Per^haps many of these students applied themselves with great 
diligence in hign school and, by the tiume'they reached college, found themselves 
worn out by their earlier efforts and thus were more inclined to withdraw. 
Finally, those respondents whose disabilities had been d.iaghp.Sed relatively 

...JjLte-Wfire ...likely. t.a_.haye dropped out of co.lleg.e .permanently, . and . women were _ 

more likely than men to be currently enrolled. 

After student input variables were controlled, the strongest predictor of 
current enrollment in college was having nondisabled roommates, which was 
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posifively related to the outciDme. As was.the case in ^the analysis for^college 

) , *« '■ \ 

GPA, having disabled roommates and living in college housing w^re negat'ive 

plredictbrs of current enrollment. 

The support service variable that. carried the greatest weight in the 

final equation was adaptive physical education, which was positively re]ated'to 

current enrollment, though it was a negative predictor in the regression 

analysis for college class. These findings are not necessarily contradictory, 

since the currently enrolled respondents of the present analysis include those 

who have stopped out at some earlier point in their undergraduate careers but 

then returned to college; because of their teriiporary withdrawal, thes6 students 

are unlikely to have achieved senior status. One possible explanation for the 

positive effects of adaptive physical education on current enrol Iment is that 

many institutions do not require their undergraduates to take any physical 

education classes- at all ; therefore, , those disabled students-who do enrol 1 in 

physical, education (even though they teke adapfive rather than regular classes) 

demonstrate a determination and perseverance which/stands them in good stead 

« 

when it comes to persistence in college (even^ though some of them may have 'to 
withdraw from school at some point along the way) ^ 

Other student support services positively related to current enrollment 
(though the zero-^rder correl ations were sometimes low|) were academic advising, 
registration priority, transportation, personal counseling and therapy, and 
^egal services. Negative predictors included "other" services, financial aid , 
■•'Tor'cOTe^^^ arch1tertur-at'""*accximnTod^1rrdn's- 
program accommodations, special parking, support ser'vice personnel, rtondisabled 
student organizations and'clubs, and peer counseling from noofii sab led students. 
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Three sources S¥ income proved significant in tjiis anlaysis, all of * 
them positively related to *the outcomes. Tho.se respondents who received 
Voc^ional Rehabilitation funds, federal college-related aidj or- college 
scholarships were more likely to^be currently enrolled in college than were 
those who did not draw on these sources to finance their education . 
^ Further, having a mentor in, col lege predicted current enrollment,' whereas 
not being employed, while ^ college predicted withdrawal. Findings with 
respect to institutional type were intriguing: Those' respondents who had 
initially enrolled in public four-year colleges and in private universities had 
some tendency to have ^rdpped out of college by the time of the follow-up 
survey, whereas those who had entered a private four-year college in 1978 
tended to be currently enrol Wd,^ The negative effect of aten^ing a public 
four-year college is surprising, in view of the positive effect'of this insti- 
tutional type on college class. Again, the reader is reminded that thes.e two 
measures of persistence differ considerably. One can infer that those disabled 
respondent^ who manage to remain in a public four-year college- are likely to 
make good progress, whereas those who .withdraw from the college at some point 
are less likely to return to school. The positive effects of the private 
four-year college may be attributable to the small size and the generally 
friendly and nurturant atmosphere of such institutions. 

Summary * ' - ". . - - 



the highlights are discussed here. 



Table 53 



Summai^y of Factors Influencing College Outcomes 

■ ■ 



Outcome Measure 



Independent Variable 



College Satis- College Current 
GPA faction Class . Enrollment 



Student input characteristics: 
Sex: female 
Age . 
Race: White 
Race: Black 
Race: Oriental 
Race: Chicano 
Race: American Indian 
Parental income 
Father's education 
Mother's education 
High school grades 
High school rank 
Reborn Christian 
Protestant preference 
Catholic preference 
Jewish preference 
No religious preference 
Age when iSisability was diagnosed 
Visual disabi lit/ * . 
Hearing disability 
Speech disabil ity 
Orthopedic disability 
Learning disability 
Heal th-rel ated' di sabi 1 i ty 
■ Emotional disability 
Other disability 



+ 
+ 



+ 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



+ 
+ 



a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
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Table 53--Continued 



Outcome Measure 



Independent Variable 



College Satis- College Current 
GPA faction Class Enrollment 



Support services and accommpdations: 
Existing architectural accommodations 
Adaptive architectural accommodations 
Adaptive equipment, assistive devices 
Sup'port>^ service personnel 
Instructional accommodations 
Time accommodations . " 
Program accommodations 
Performance evaluation accommodations 
Adaptive physical education 
Peer counseling from disabled- students 
Peier counseling from nondis^bled students 
Academic advising 
Personal counseling; therapy 
Vocational counseling 
Repair services for assistive devices 
Disabled student organizations, clubs 
Nondisabled student organizations, clubs 
Disabled student office, advocate 
Legal services 

Adaptive admissions criteria 

« 

* Adaptive admissions procedures 

- Campus orienta.tion 

Financial aid for college expenses 

Financial aid for cost-of-living expenses 

Financial aid for disability-related 
* expenses 

Transpor^^ion " ' * ' " 

Special, parking 

4 Registration priority 

Other 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 

+ ^ 



+ 
+ 



a 

-.^va* . 
+ 

a 

. a 



+ 
+ 



+ 
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Table 53— Continued 



Independent Variable 



Income sources: 

Parents, relatives, inheritance, etc. 
Spouse / 

Self (earnings from employment, savings, etc.) 
^ Social. Security benefits 
VfeteraVis* benefits 

Vocational Re+iabil itation funds' ' - 

Supplementary Support Income 

Federal college-related financial aid 
' ^ (loan, grant, etc. ) 

Scholarship from college \ ^ ^ 

Scholarship from outside agency, organization- 

Other _ ^ ^ * . 



Outcome Measure 



College Satis- College Current 
GPA f acti on CI ass Enrollment 



+ 
+ 



+ . 
+ 



+ 



+ 
+ 



Other en V i ronmen tal and exper i epji al._chara€^ 
teristics: 

Mentor - \ 

No adaptive physical education \ 

Adaptive physical education in elementary 
school , 

Adaptive physical education in junior high 

Adaptive physical education' in high school 

. Adaprtive physical education in college 

' College housing (dormitory,' fraternity or 
sorority, other col lege^housing) 

Off-campus housing (private room, apart- 
ment, or house) 

Lived with disabled roommate or roommates - 

Lived with nondisabTed roommate or room- 
mates 

Not employed while in college 
Full-time employment on .campus 
Part-time employment on campus .v 
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a 
a 
a 
' a 



a 
a 



a 
a 



a 
a 



TaB'le 53— Cohclugled 



Independent Variable 



Outcome Measure 



College Satis- College Current 
GpA faction Class Enronment 



Institutional type: 

Public university 
-f^-^^Privatej/uniyey-sity ^ 

Public four-year college 
^ Pri^^aite four-year college 



Note: TabTe shows only those positive or negative correlations that were signi 
ficant at the .05 level of confidence {£ ratio = 3.5) in the final equation. 

^Not included as an independent variable in the regression analysis. for this 
outcome. 
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Lboking at the student jnput variables., one 'notes that disabled women 
tended to be more successful in college than thetr^'a^e counterparts^: They ' 
were more likely to be currently enrolled as seniors, and their college grades 
were higher. Age bore little relatibn to^the oiJtcomes stud ted, except that 
older students tenjied to make better grades than younger ones. Of the ragial/ 
ethnic groups. Orientals were the most consistently successful. Both Whites 
and Blacks were^likely to be currently enrolled in college but^tq expre^ 
dis'sati'^f action with the college experience; in .addition. Bl acks made rela- 
tively low grades^ Am'prican Indians had a tendency to drop 'out of c(^]ege. 

Of the^^socioeconomic variable? used in tl^e analyses, -/ather' s education 
most frequently proved srgnTficant: Disabled students whose fathers were ^ 
^ relatively well educated tended to persist' in college, but to be dissatisfied. 
Parental income was a positive predictor, and mother's education a' negative 
, predictor, of current enrollment. / . ' , ? 

^ Disabled students who made good grades in high school also made good 
^g)^des\in college and were likely "to be^ satisfied with the college experience; 
somewhat surprisingly, however, high .school grades were negatively related to _ 
current enrollment in collegf. Rank in high -school graduating class was 

negatively related^ to satisfaction. but pqsi-tiyely related ^to college class, 

■ /■ / ■ ■ ' 

Variables related to^disabil ity areajvere used in only two of the four • 

■ . , A- . • > 

regression analyses, and the findings are inconclu^sive because of low zero-order 

correlations (in most cases) between the variable and the outcome under consider 

ation. Students whose disability was diagnosed later in their lives tended to 

make high grades but also to withdraw from college. 
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Looking at the effects of the college support services and accommodations 
used by disabled respondents, we encounter difficulties of Interpretation. For 
instance, why is utilizatii^ of adaptive architectural accommodations positively 
related to college GPA and satisfaction but negatively related to college class 
and current enrollment? Why are disabled students who make use of tinje accommo- 
dations likely to be satisfied with college and to make normal progress but 
less likely to be currently enrolled in college? To what extent are the 
various relationships attribut'al>le to the severity (rather than the nature) of 

the disability? These are questions that^cannot be answered/even speculatively 

♦ - • ■ . ■ 

from these ana^ses. Some of the "findings make sense or are worthy of mte 
because of their consistency. For instance, utilization of support service . 
personnel was a negative predictor in all four of the regression analyses; 
perhaps being heavily dependent on other people such as readers^ interpreters, • 
and atten.d ants, is \^ener ally detrimenta.1 to effective functioning .^the colleae 
level, however cdsij^etent such support personnel may^e. Similarly, utilization 
of program accommodations had a negative relationship with three of the four 
outcomes under investigation. On the other hand, disabled students who made 
use of academic advising (a service available to all students at virtually all 
colleges) were likely to be satisfied with college and to be currently jeni-ol led . 
Utilization of personal counseling or therapy had mixed effects: negative for 
college GPA and satisfaction, but positive for current enrollment; a reasonable 
inference is that disabled students who seek such counseling have probleni|. that 
interfere to some extent with their performance and v'ith their enjoyment of; 
college but that these services do play a valuable Vole in keeping ,j$hem in 
college. Finally, the strong po-sitive effect of participation in-cj|§abled 
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student organizations aod clubs on college grades 6ind college c^ass should be 
noted: The pol icy imp1 ications seem to be that such organizations should be , 
established at all co*l leges th/at enroll substantial proportions oAcfisabled 
students and that disabled students should be encouraged to join them for the . 
support they seem to give. ' - t 

The findings for income sources are less equivocal . Reliance on parental 
^4lpport, Vocational Rehabilitation funds, and college scholarships generally 
had favorable effects. Reliance on veterahs' benefits had unfavorable effe^cts 
on college GPA and college class; since veteran status, was not included, as an 
independent variable with other student input characteristics, it^jnay be that 
this effect is actually related to being a veteran;, that is, those students who 
have be^n in military service may perform less well ^ and progress less straight- 
forwardly in college than do nonveterans. Reliance on federal college-related 
aid such as grants and loans positively affects" college class and current 
enrollment but negatively affects grades and satisfaction. 

^ Looking at other environmental and experiential characteristics included 
in the analyses, one fin^)^ some surprises. For instance,, the negative relation 
between college housing and both college GPA and current enrollment runs 
contrary to a' body af research showing that students generally benefit from 
living on campus. Taken in conjunction with the positive relationship between 
living in private housing and satisfaction, the present finding leads to 
the conclusion that, in the case of disabled students, the conventional wisdom 
does not hold. As was suggested earlier, adjusting to on-c'ampus living may 
impose strains on disabled students that the nondisabled do^not experience. 
Other findings with respect to residential arrangements during the college, ^ 
years sugge^st that, if the disabled student does live in college housing, 

211 v' ■ 
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he/she is more likel,^^Aef remain in college and to make goS'd grades if roommates 



\ 

eiy^ 



,a-re nondisabled rather than disabled, - - 

With respect to employment during the college years', the findings suggest 
that disabled students are more likely to persist if they have some kind of 
job; 'working on campus in a part-time job seems to contribute to high perfor- 

^ mance but HNot to satisfaction, whereas the reverse is true for working on 

'•^ ' ■ ' ' ' 

/ campus in'a full-time job. Variables related t9 off-carapus employment; were not 

- ■ ■ ' "■. ' y . ' . " 

included in the regression analyses,' , - > 

Having a mentor contributes to current enrollment and to ^.satisfaction, 
though tf^se effects seem rather* si ight , 

Finally, (disabled , students seem to do comparatively well in private 
four-year colleges; but initial enrollment in a private university has consis- 
tently negative effects, especially on sat i.sf action. As was suggested earlier. 



these differences in effects may be attributat/le in part to differences in the 
\ize, selectivity, and general "cliinate" of the different institutional types. 
By. way of conclusion, it should be pointed out that the regression 
analyses discussed here were exploratory*^nd that their r'esults--and the 
^explanations offered for them— must be regarded as highly tentative. Further 
mining of these data might produce more richly implicative findings. For 
} . instance, factor analysis might be used to group the various support services 

I and accommodations into mor^e eaSily manageably and interpretable clusters. In 

addition, some control variable might be introduced to take into account the 
.^.possibly overriding effects of the severity of the disability. These analyses 
have barely begun to tap the mass of data available from the freshman and 
follow-up surveys, \ 

J ■ 
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Cbapt'er .11 
Pol icy Impl i cations 

■ ■ % : 

The f indings from this foil ow-up 'study of disabled col lege, students ; . 
should r.eassure those concerned that either the handicapped or the U>.Sr higher 
education system might shirk their responsibilities once access to col lege is > 
gatn^d. The majority of respondents to the 1981 follow-up questionnaire^ had 
persisted in college, earned good^grades, reta^ined high' degree dspiratidris/ 'V 
were satisfied with college, manifested tiigh /selj'-esteem, and looked forward to 
being married, to having childrer^,-- an(l to pursuing full-time careers^ - Further, 
they were much more likely to have utilized regular support services- at, col lege 
than special or adaptive ones, . and relatively few reported encountering, attitu^ 
dinal barriers or experiencing difficulty with college functioning because of 
having a disability. In short^, the mutual investment of handicapped ^individuals 
and of higher education 'institutions^has positive payoffs, and thi s. bpdes well 
for the nation as more handicapped individuals enter college and un^iVersities 
.under the federal mandate of Section 504 of the Rehabi 1 itation Act 0^^^^^^ 
Indeed, the major ^policy impl ication of these data is obvious: Give the dis- 
abled access to colleges and universities, and they wiVl match the nondisabled 
in their performance, progress, and promise, ' 

Differences between the disability groups lead to a second pol icy; impl ica- 
tion: People with different types of handicaps must be accommodated v<i if ferently 
For instance, these data suggest that 'anticipatory interventions qr' support 
would be especially valuable to those with more than 'one disability, .since the 
multiply handicapped seem to be more at risk than other groups. Even-.ihd^ugh 
those with health-related problems are, more likely than, others jhaV^^^^^ 
out of college temporarily and to transfer from one Institution- to ^artolfher, the 



same reeommendatiori «^does .not ^§ to them: Th^y return to college, «ake 
outstanding grades, and generally Have such a. positive self-image^ that 
the oiily special accommodation they require is to inake t^he process of 
temporarily stopping out less cumbersome. 

Nonetheless, within each disabil ity group, were some people^ who said they 
needed support services or accommodations that were not available, who encountered 
barriers frequently or occasionally rather than seldom or never, or who simply 
dropped, out of col lege/ Thereforej a third implication of this study is that 
individuals differ-^: In. oth^f words, we must recognize that some handiicapped 
individuals require more accommodation on the part of their college environment 
(both physical and human) than others, 

Q 

A fourth implication is that reductions in financial aid to college 
students will adversely affect the disabled even more than their able-bodied 
counterparts. Both the disabled and the nondisabled finance ^heir college 
education chiefly through parental support and self-support. However, because 
the handicapped so often have expenses associated with their disability, and 
because some of them are unable to work at outside jobs or find employers 
willing to hire them, they and their fatrrtl ies face especially heavy financial 
demands. Thus, the potential benefits of balancing the federal budget, return- 
ing re^ponsib-M ify heretofore assumed by the federal government to the 
individual, and so forth, must be weighed against the possibility that many 
disabled young people will no longer be able to attend college. Not only will 
this represent a loss to^ the individuals involved, but also it will carry 
social costs as a greater number of disabled individuals remain dependent and 
unable to fulfill their aspirations. 
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As, regards further research, the data from t-his study offer a we^l] 



of further analyses,, as, wel l a,s suggesting additional * studi es.^ 'Ihese include 
questions of the incidence an d,^ nature of disbility, in order ^t'o better understand 
the ejUi«d-t^o which the Mandicapped r-e:alizfi equal opportunity in all' aspectsi)f 
sodety. More fund amentetl, of course^ i-f;^t^^^ develop standardized,/ 

adequate, and relevant definitions, categories^ measures, and distinctions in 
order to promote, data-based understanding- about the disabled and about how 
their 'disabil ity affects\their college and other life experiences and to 
compare findings about the disabled from study to study. Much more neerf^o. . ^ 
be known about how various col lege characteristics affect persistence among the 
handicapped, perhaps by examining these follow-up data. in combination witter 
institutional data (e.g., size, -^location, selectivity). Some of, the research 
implicit in these data, or' waiting for ^'urther data collectignv include studies 



of sex differences, career cho^c-e, the effects of earlier ebucation interventions, 
matched sample comparison studies of disabled^d nondisabJed (or labeled as 
such) in childhood, in adolescence, or as^Sl^^dult. Testimonials and anecdotes, 
however valuable in promoting a sense of humkness and un-iqueness regarding the 
handicapped--are of limite'd utility to pol icynykers ^and educators as they 
%cept the charge of carrying out thetmandates ol" legislation^ Thus, the only 
way to determine the /effectiveness of and to improve current 'policies and 
practices designed to increase the accessibility of higher education to tFTe 
handicapped is to collect quantifiable data from them. * 
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When you entered college in 1 978, you participated in the Cooperative Institutional ' 
Research Program's annual freshman survey. At that time, you were one of 7;000 
students complefmg the freshman questionnaire who said you were handicapped. 
This survey asks for more information about you, and about your experiences since 
then. Even if you are not disabled, or are no longer in college, we want you-to answer 
and return this questionnaire. Your responses will provide valuable information to 
help federal, state, and college policy-makers better meet your needs and those of 
similar studertts in the future. ^ 

This survey was developed by the Higher Education Research Institute in Los Angeles 
and funded by the Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped in- Washington, D.C. 
Your responses will be held in the strictest confidence, and they will be presented 
only in summary form. Students whose disabilities do not affect their reading or 
writing should be able to complete the survey in about half ah hour. We realize, 
however, that some people will need to tai(&^ longer time. Your thoughtful responses 
and vvilling participation are much appreciated. Please return your survey as soon 
as possible,in the enclosed stamped envelope. - , r- 

We welcome your comments. However, aTT ^stray marks or writing on this 
questionnaire will Invalidate your responses. Therefore, please follow .directions 
carefully and enclose your comments on a separate sheet of paper. 
) 

Sincerely, 

Dr. James Herison 

Judith K. Lawrence 

Higher Education Research Institute 
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MARKING DIRECTiONS ^ 
NOTE: Your reiponsot will bB rea.d py on optical mark reader. 
It Is important that you follow a feyv simple rules. 

• Use only a* black softjoad pencil (Na 2 is ideal). 

• Make heavy dark rnarks that completely fill the circle. 

• Erase cleanly any answer you wish to change. ^ 

• Make no stray marks anywhere on this form. 

Proper Mark: ^ Improper Marks: (yf(yt'Q)'Q 



1. What is your current status? (Mbrk one ) 

Ci am currently enrolled in college, and have. been 
since 1978. (Answer item 2a'and not 2b) 

0 I withdrew from coll^getempor^rily but am currently 

enrolled again. (Answer items 2a and 2b) 

01 am temporarily not in college but plan to return 
soon. (Answer items 2a and 2b) 

Ol have permanently withdrawn from collegeor intend 
to do so. (Skip 2a and answer 2b) 

2a. Which of the following do you still expect to do in 
cojiege? (Mark all that apply) 

o Change major field 
. o Change career choice f 
O Fail one or more courses 
o- Graduate with honors 
O Be elected to a student office 
O Make at least a "B" average 
o Need extra time to complete degree requirements 
O Get tutoring help in specific courses 
G Seek VQcational counseling 
o Seek individual counseling on personal problems 
O Participate in protests and demonstrations 
Drop out of college temporarily 
Transfer to another college before graduation 
v.. Get a job after college connected with major field 
of study 

Get a job after college for which a college degree Is 
appropriate 



2b. How important were each of the follbwlng factors in 
your decision to interrupt or terminate your education? 
(Mark one column for each factor) ^ 

— — - ' D c C 

College did not provide adequate support ^^o ^§ 
services (e.g., note-takers, readers, 

interr/reters, attendants) O . . O . ! O 

I hadfcompleted my planned program , . . . O . . O . . O 
1 had to assume family responsibilities 

(e.g , because of family illness) ....... O .. O .. O 

I became ill/needed treatment O . . O . . O 

, I got a good job offer O . . O . . O 

I nooded to earn money (e.g., for school) . O . • O . • O 
I (or my family) moyed to a different 

location O . - O . .O 

I did not do as well academically as I 

thought 1 would O • • O • • O 

-My relatives/spouse discouraged me 

from contmuing O . . O . . O 

I decided I did not need a college degree . O . . O • • O 

1 wanted time to reconsider my goals 

Q and interests O • • O * • O 

2 3 3 1 I I S B 1 1 B;i J B B B 9 S ^t^ 
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I changed my career plans ........ . 

I was tired of being a student O . 

1 was unable to get the financial aid - 

I needed v O • 

College expenses were too high O . 

Expenses connected with my disability 

were too high O • 

I wanted to get practical experience . . .O . 

I felt'that a college education would not 
improve my job prospects .T. , . < ,...o. 



5" ^ 5" ^' 



o. 

■ O. 

.o, 

.o. 
.o. 

,o. 
,o. 
,o. 
,o, 



.o 

■ O 

.o 

■ O 

■ O 

,o 
,o 

■ O 

.o 
,o 



I dldn't feel safe on campus : , O 

I had no place to study O 

I didn't **fit in** at college O 

I wanted to travel* O 

I wanted to transfer to another institution 
but could not enroll immediately . . . .O . . O . O 
Oth,er (Indicate degree of importance) . . O . . O . . O 

3. Which of the following have you done (did you do) ^ 
while in college? (Mark all that apply) 

OChanged, major field ^ 

OChanged careerchoice 

O Failed one or more courses 

O Was elected to a student office 

OServed on a campus committee 

O Got a job to help pay for College expenses 

O Joined a social fraternity, sorority-, or club 

O Made at least a "B" average 

O Participated in protests or demonstrations 

O Felt satisfied with college 

4. What type of high school did you attend most of the 
time ? (Mark one) 

O Public 

O Private: Nondenominational 
O Private: Religious 

5a, What type of arrangement best 
describes your educational 
program at each level? 
(Mdrk one in each column) 

Regular academic program with 
nondisabled peers 

Regular academic program with 

special classes or services 

as needed 

Regular school but segregated in 

special academic classes 

Special school for the disabled . 
Other (Mark appropriate column) 
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^'ff -Si? ? 

<2-C5 -?0' cfy c? 

,d..0..0.:0 



0..0..0..0 



0..0..0..0 
0..0. .CO 
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5b. Did you take adaptive physjca] education rather 
than regular gym classes? 

O No (Go on to question 6) 

O Yes. Elementary (Grades K to 5 6) ^ 
O Yes, Junior High (Grades 6-7 to 9-10) 
O Yes, High School (Grades 9-10 to 12) 
O Yes. College 

3 S i 1 i a I S ii MSB §'! M B M 
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6. V^hat academic degree are you currently working 
t&ward. and w^at is th? highest academic^ogroe you 
if^tond to got? (Mark 'one in each column) 

Currant Highttt 
Dtgree Dogrtt 
PItnntd Planntd 

Nbne . . . . . . O . . O 

High school diploma or GED O ...... O 

Vocational diploma/certificate . . -..o o 

Associate (A.A. or equivalent) ' . . . . O O 

Baccalaureate (B.A.. B.S.. etc.) O O 

Teaching credential /, . . O O 

Master's (M.A.. M.S., etc.) . O O 

Doctorate (Ph.D. or Ed.D.) ^ .. O ...... O 

Prbfesslonal degree (e.g., M.D., D.D.S, 
D^M.. LL.B., J.D., B.D., M.Div.) ....... O O 

Otrjer (Mark appropriate columns). . . 

i *■ 

7. What is your current (or most recent) college class? 
(IVtark one ) ' 
"O^Freshman O Senior " 

O Sophomore * O Other 

O Junior 

8a. How many colleges have you attended since fall 1 978? 
(Mark one ) 

o One (Go on to item 9) 
O Two (Answer item 8b) 
O Three, or more (Answer item 8b) 

8b.. How important was each of the following factors in 
your, decision to transfer from your first college to 
another institution? (Mark one column for^ each factor) 

c^<? ^$ 



My fjrst college did not provide adequate 
support services (e.g., note-takers, 
readers, Interpreters, attendants) . . . . 

I completed my plannedprogram at my 
first institution 

I wanted a better social life 

I wanted to go to a larger institution . . . . 

I wanted to go to a smaller Institution . . . 

I wanted to live In a different type of • 
community . . 

I wante€^to be farther frbm home (parents), 

I wanted to be closer to home (parents) . . 

I or my family moved to a different location 

I wanted to go to an Institution with a 
better academic reputation , 

I wanted to take a different type of program 
than was offered at my first Institution . . 
J was generally dissatisfied with my 

first Institution 

i needed to attend a less expensive school 
My financial situation improved so I 
could attend a more expensive school . . , 

I didn't feel safe on the campus of my 
first institution » 

I had no place to study at my first 
institution 

I didn't "fit in" at my first institution . . . 

Other (Indicate degree of Importance) . . . 



0..0..0 

0..0..0 
0..0..0 
0..0..0. 
0..0...0 

0..0..0 
0..0..0 
0..0..0 
0..0..0 

0..0..0 

0..0..0 



(.').'. o. . o 
0..0..0 

0..0. .o 
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9. What has been (was) your college enrollment status 
. most of the tiime since 1978? 
(Mark one ) - 

O Full time 

O Part time . . 

O Not enrolled 



10. What has been (was) your employment status most , 
of the time while in college? 
(Mark one) • ft^' . , 

. o Not employed^ • ' , 

o Full-time employment off carnpus 
O Part-time employment off campus 
O Full-time employment on campus 
O Part-time employment on campus 



1 1 . In college, how. concerned are (were) you about your 
ability to finance your college education? 
(Mark one ) « 

O Very much 

O Somewhat ^ 
O Not at all 



12. What is (was) your overall college grade average? 

(Mark one) 



O A or A+ 

Oa^ 

Ob. 

Ob 

Ob» 

Oc+ 

Cc 
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13. Please indicate your most recent major field of study in 
college. (Mark one) * , 



ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
Art. fine and applied O 

English (language and 

literature) ^ 

History . O 

Journalism . : . . . O 

Language and Literature 
(except English) .... 

Music « . . . . 

Philosophy , O 

Speech O 

Theater or Drama 

Theology or Religion . .1 . O 

Other Arts and Humanfties . O 



o 



c 
o 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

Biology (general) 



o 



Bipchemistry or 

Biophysics . . . ...:....0 

Botany O 

Marine (Life) Science O 

Microbiology or 

Bacteriology O 

Zoology O 

Other Biological 

Science 



.o 



BUSINESS 
Accounting . . . 

Business Admin, (general) ^.U. 

Finance * O 

Marketing O" 

Management . O 

Secretarial Studies O 

Other Business 'O* 



EDUCATION 

Business Education 

Elementary Education 

Music or Art Education . . . . 

Physical Education or 
ReGceation 



n 
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Secondary Education 
Specfal Education . . 
Other Education . . . 



ENGINEERING 
Aeronautical or 

^Astronautical Eng 

Civil Engineering 

Chemical Engineering . . . 

Elecuical or Electronic 

Engineering 

Industrial Engineering . . . 
Mechanical Engineering . . 
Other Engineering ...... 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Astronomy . . . . O 

Atmospheric Science 

(incL Meteorology) O 

Chemistry O 

■ E^rth Science • • O 

Marine Science (incl. 

Oceanography) O 

Mathematics . O 

Physics ; Q 

Statistics, • O 

Olhpr Physical Science . . . Q 

PROFESSIONAL 

Arcriilleclure or Urban 

' Planning , 

Hotpe Economics 

Health Technology (medical. 

dental. lat)oratory) 

Library or Archival Science 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 



Predental, Premedicine. 
Preveterinary 



Therapy (occupational. 

physical, speech) . . 
Other Professional . . . 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

Political Science (gov't;; 
inter national. relet ions) 

Psychorogy 

Social Work 

Sociology 

Other Social Science . . . 



o 
o 

o 
o 

Q 
O 

O 

O 
O 



O 
O 

o 



,o 
o 
o 
o 

'■O 



TECHNICAL 

Building Trades 

Data Processing or 

Computer Programming . . 

Drafting or Design 

Electronics 

Mechanics 

Other Technical 



OTHER FIELDS 

Agriculture 

Communications 

(radio. T V., etc.) 
Computer Science 

Forestry 

Law Enforcement . 
Military Science . . 
Other Field 



o 
o 

n 



O 



....() 

. . . . o 

Undecided . Q- 
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14. Do (did) you have to ytudy a particular field to get 
financial aid at college? 

(Mark one ) 

O No^ ' 
O Yes 



15. Where do tdid) you live most of the time in 
college? Where would you prefer (have 
preferred) to live? 

(Mark one in each column) ' * 

College housing (dormitory, Pr«ferr#d 
fraternity or sorority, other R«sldenc« R«sid«nc« 

college housing) O O 

Off campus (private room, 

apartment or house) O Q 

Other (Mark appropriate columns) . . O O • 



16. With whom do (did) you live most of the time 
at college? With whom would you prefer 
(have preferred) to Hve?, (Mark one in each 
column as appropriate) - ' 

Actual Preferrod 

With parents or relatives , O . . . . O 

Alone O . . . . O 

With disabled roommate or 

rpommates 0....0 

With nondisabled roommate or 

roommates O • . . . O 

With spouse O vj« • • O 

Other (Mark appropriate columns) . . . . O • • • « O 



17. In college, do (did) you have tutoring or remedial 
work in any pf the following subjects^ 
(Mark all that apply) 

*' O No ' 
O Ye's. reading 
CJ Yes, writing or composition 
O Yes. mathematics 
O Yes. social studies 

Yes, science 
O Yes, foreign language 
O Yes. other 
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I 

[ 

I 
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a 



i 

3 



i 
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18. What it your probable career occupation? 
(Mark one) 

Acctjuntant or actuary 

Actor or entertainer 
Q Architect or urban planQgfc. 
Q Artist ^ 
Q Business (clerical-) 

Q Business executive (management, administrator) 

Q Business owner or proprietor 

i3 Business salesman or buyer 

Q Clergyman (minister, priest) 

Q Clihical psychologist 

O College teacher 

O Computer programmer or analyst 

OvGpnslprvationist or forester \ ^ 

O^Denttit (including orthodontist) 

O D|etic^an or home economist 

O Engineer 

O Farmer or rancher 

O foreign service worker (including diplomat) 

O Homemaker (full-time) 

O Interior decprator (including designer) 

O Interpretor (translator) 

O Lab technician or hygienist 

O i-aw enforcement officer 

Q Lawyer (attorney) or judge 

(j Military service (career) 

O Musician (performer, composer) 

Q Nurse 

O Optometrist . ^ 

O Pharmacist 

Q Physician 

O School counselor 

Q School principal or superintendent 

C2- Scientific researcher 

^ Social, welfare or recreation worker 

O Statistician 

3 Therapist (physical, occupational, speech) 
'3* Teacher or administrator (elementary) 

Teacher or administrator (secondary) 

Veterinarian 
'3' Writer or journalist 
O Skilled trades 
O Other 
O Undecided 



19a. In college, is (was) there any one person whose 
support, encouragentent. guidance, or confidence 
in you is (was) central to your success? (Mark one) 
C] No (Skip to question 20) 
; } Yes, a persona! friend (outside of school) 
O ^ family member (e.g., parent or spouse) 

Yes, a high school friend 
( ) Yes, a high school teacher 
(."^z Yes, a high school advisor, counselor 
Q Yes. a college friend 
C'^'Yes, a college professor, teacher 
(3 Yes, a collage advisor, counselor 
QYes, other 
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19b. ts this' person: « 

(Mark one for each item bejow). ;^ - 

A. O'Male 

O Female 

B. (J Disabled 

O Not disabled 

C. Age 

O 22 years or younger 
O 23. to 29 years 
O 30 years or older 

20. Do you have a disability? (Mark all that apply and write 
your specific disability in the box below for e^ch area 
that you mark.) 

O No, I do not have a disability (Skip to q^uestlon 30) 
QYes, visuar(partjally sighted, blind; not correctable 
with glasses or contact lenses) 



21. 



QVes, hearing 



O^es speech 



OYes, orthopedic 



OYes, learning 



OYes, health-related (e.g., respiratory, heart) 



OYes, emotional 



QYes, other 



To what extent does (did) your disability area affect 
your functioning at collogo? (Mark one column for 
each of your disability areas) ^^^^ 

Much Somewhat 

Visual ^ ..... O. ... O. . 

Hearing Cj. ... O. . 

Speech ( . . . O. . 

Orthopedic O- • . • O. . 

Learning , C) . . . O . . 

Health-related . T'Cj . . . . O. . 

Emotional O- ... O. . 

Other . O.'. . . O. . 



5 - 



Not at 
all 

.O 

.0 

.o 
.o 

.o 



o 
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22. When was (wore) 'your dbabUity 
(disabititids) diagn'^sed? 
(Ma<^^ one) 

C Prenaially or at .birth 
O Before age 5 , . 
C Between ages 6,-12 
C- Between ages 13-17 
C Age 18 or older v 



23. Do you consider yoiir disability to be: 
(Mark one ) > 

C Visible/apparent | 

iS^ Sometimes apparent/sometimes 

not obvious 
G- Hidden/not obvious 



24. In college* how concerned are (were) 
you about expenses associated with 
your disability? 

(Mjark one)' 

C V^ry much 

C Somewhat 

C Not at all 

G Not relevant to me 



25. To what extent are (were) the facilities 
and activities of youi^ college 
community accessible to you? 
(Mark one ) 

O Very much 

O Somewhat 

O Not at all 

G Not relevant to me 



26. To what extent are (were) the community 
residents of your college town sensitive 
to and supportive of you as a disabled 
person? (Mark- one ) 



Very much 

Somewhat 
C Not at all 
O Not relevant to me 
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27. collogo. to what extent does (did) your disability affect your 
exparionces in each of the following areas? 

■ (P^ark one column forgagtr area) , ^ . 



Social 

Recreational, extracurricular 
Psychological, emotional . . . 
Other (Indicate extent) . . . . 



Vary 




Not at 


»much 


SonriQwhit 


■ il 


• O. . . . 


. . . . o 


o . 


.o.... 








. . . . O 


...o 


.o . . . 






.o.... 


....o.... 


...a 



28. The following is .a list of support services and accommodations that you 



may or may not use (have used) at college . 
(Mark the appropriate column for each) 

/ Am Currantly 
* ' Usinu 

Existing-architectuVal accommodations (Did Uao) 

<^ (e.g., elevators, stair railings) ......... O .. . 

Adaptive architectural accommodations 

(e.g., ramps, adapted restroom facilities) . . O . . . 
< Adaptive equipment, assistive devices 

(e.g., tape recorders, br ^ille) O... 

Sup^^Drt servicia personnel (e.g., 

interpreters, readers, attendants) 

Instructional accommodations 0',« • 

Time accommodations. . • O . . . 

Program accommodations 

Performance evaluation accommodations 
Adaptive physical education* ........ 

Peer counseling from disabled students . 

Peer counseling from nondisabled 

students , 

Academic advising 

Personal counseling, therapy. 

Vocational counseling 
Repair services for assistive devices . . . 
Disabled student organizations, clubs . . 
Nondisabled student organizations. 



Disabled student 



Adaptive admissions criteria . . . . 
Adaptive admissions procedures . 

Campus orientation 

Financial aid for college expenses 



Financial aid for cost-of-living ^ 
expenses (e.g., food, rent) 

Financial aid for disability-related 
expenses 

Transportation 

Special parking 

Registration priority 

Other (Mark and specify below 



Would Us« 
If Available 

(Would 
Havo Uaad) 

...O... 



(Specify) 



-6 



(Spec 



1^ 



:.o....... 

..o. ...... 

..o.. 

..o 



o. 

o. 

o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 



Do (Did) 
Not Uso 
(^ot Relevant 
to Mp) 



o 
o 
o 

O 

o 
o 

o 

6 



.o.... 


....o.... 


.... o 


.o.... 


....o.... 


; . . . > J 


.o.... 


....o.... 


o 


.o.... 


. . . . o 




.o.... 


. . . . o 




.o.... 


....o 




.o.... 


....o..'.. 


^^ 


.o.... 


....o.... 




.o.... 


. . . . o. . . . 


. o 


.o.... 


.... o.... 


. . . . o 


.o., .. 


o.... 


. (~) 


.o.... 


....o.. .. 




.o.... 


....o..-.. 




.o.... 


....o.... 




.o.... 


....o.... 




.o. . . . 


.... o.... 




.o....- 


.... o.... 




.o.... 


. . . . o 




• o.... 


. . . . o.-. . . 
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29. To what extent dp (did) you experience the following at college? a. 
(Mark on6 fcolumn for each statement). . i . ' r?"^ © 

. ^ k O co^ 

Faculty/staff underestimate my academic ability or potential ?< . . G' . . O • 

Faculty/staff overestimate my academic ability or potential , \ ^ ^- ^ ^ . . Q 

People underestimate my abitity to handle frustration and stress . C . . O • • O 

People overestimateLjny ability to handle frustration and stress . . T ^ ^' . . O . . O 

Faculty/staff ask me irrelevant or overly personal questions about my disability w O O 

Other students ask me irrelevant or overly jiersonal questions about my disability O . . O . . G 

Because faculty/staff don't ask me meaningful questions about my disability, I must anticipate and 

answer such questions , ; . , r . . . 3 . . O . . O 

Because other students don't ask me meaningful questions about my disability, I rnust anticipate and ■ ^ ■ 

* answer such questions - O . . O . . O 

The failureiof my instructors to accommodate to my disability-related -needs makes academic work moredifficull . . O . . *0 . . O 

I can handle risk better and am more independent than most people realize O . . O . . O 

People patronize me or talk to me as if I were a child O . . O . . O 

PeoplQ' talk about me rather than to^me O . . O . . O . 

My»4nstructors avoid or ignore me , 0..0..0 

Other students avoid or ignore me ... * O . . O . . O 

Faculty/staff make me feel that I cause them extra time and trouble 1 . . * O . . O . . O 

Other students make me feel that 1 cause them extra time and trouble , O . . O . . O 

Because i have a disability, people assume that: ' ^ 

I have other physical disabilities that I do not have . . . O. .^O. . O 

I am limited socially . . . . : 0..0..0 

1 am limited in what I can do physically 0..0..0 

1 am limited in what I can do intellectually and academically 0...0..0 



30. Rate yourself on each of the following traits as you 
really think you are when compared with the average 
person of your own age. We want the most accurate 

y estimate of how you see yourself. 
(Mark one column for each trait) 

<b St <b 
•O A Of ^ 

Academic ability . . . . 0..0..0 

Athletic ability . O . . O . . O 

Artistic ability . *. O . . O . . O 

Defensiveness kJ . . \ J . 

Drive to achieve . O..G..O 

Leadership ability . . . o . . o . . o 

Mathematical ability .... 0..0..0 

Mechanical ability . . . . / 0..0..0 

Originality O . . O . . (J 

Physical attractiveness O . . O . . C J 

Political conservatism C..O..O 

Political liberalism . ( J . . O' . . (J 

Popularity f O . . O. . O 

Popularity with the opposite sex . . . (j . . . O 

Public speaking ability (..J . . O * . 

Self-confidence (intellectual) O . . O - • C} 

Self-confidence (social) O • . O • . C.} 

Sense of humor . O . . (,j . . O 

Sensitivity to criticism - O . . ^0 . . O 

Stubborness O ^ . ' I' . . [j 

Understanding of others '> J . . C^' . . O 

■ Writing ability O • • C • • O 



.0--G 



i 
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31. Hovv important is each of the f ollovying to you 
personally? (Mark one column for each item) 



-7- 

2 



Becoming accomplished in one of the *</ 
performing arts (acting, chancing, etc.) ..... O • . 

Becoming an authority in my field O . • 

Obtaining recognition from my colleagues 
for contributions to my special field .O . . 

Influencing the political structure . . O » • 

Ipfluencing social values . . . O . . 

Raising a family ' O • • 

Having administrative responsiblity for 
the work of others . . O • • 

Being very well-off financially O • • 

Helping others who are in difficulty o.. 

Making a theoretical contributionto science . . .0- • 

Writing original works (poems, novels, 

short stories, etc.) o.. 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, 

decorating, etc.) O • • 

Being successful in a business of my own . . . . O • • 
Becoming involved in programs to clean 

up The environment , . O • • 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life . . .O - • 
Participating in a community action program . .Q* • 
Helping to promote racial understanding . . . O • • 

Keeping up-to-date with political affairs 0» • 

Helping to promote the Interests of the 
disabled O 
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• O 



O. 

o. 

o. 
o. 
o. 

o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 

o, 

o. 
o. 



o. 
o. 
o. 

o. 



c 
o 



c 

• O 

• O 

• O 

• ^ 



32. Age {as of December 31. 1980) 
(^Aa^k one ) 

/ . '22 years or younger v 

C 23-29 years 

J 30 years or oldec 

33. Are you: (Mark one ) 

^. Single {never married) \ 
Married V 
, Separated, divorced, or widoWed^ 



- ■ Iv 
34, Do YOU have children? (Mark on^^ ; 

No 

\ y Yes, one child 

Yes, more ihanlbne child 



35. What is your current religious pi:efererfpe7 
{Mark one) 

O Protestant 
O Roman Catholic 
O Jewish ^ 
C Other 
O Undecided 
None 



36. Do you consider yourself a born-agaln Christffo? 
{Mark one) 

ONo. % 
v.; Yes 



37. Indicate ycrur income sources: 

(Mark one column for each item) ^ 

Parents, relatives, inheritance, etc O 

Spotejse O 

Self (earnings from employment, 

savings, etc.) O 

Social Security benefits O 

Veterans* benefits O 

Vocational Rehabilitation funds O 

Supplementary Support Income . O- 

Federal college-related financial aid 

(loan, grant, etc.) O 

■Scholarship from college . . . O 

Scholarship from outside agency, v 

organization , O . 

Other (Mark appropriate column) O • 




.o..ot 



.0..0 n 

.0..0 1 
.0..0, 

.0..0 
.0..0 

.0..0 
.0.:0 



38. What IS your currant annual income from all sources? 

(Mark one) 

-QNo income^ ? ' * 

O $4,999 or belbw . 
O $5,000- $9,999 
O$10,000-$19;999 
O$20,000 or above ^ 

39. Which of the following life patterns would you prefer 
. ten to fifteen yeprs from now? (Please indicate one 

answer in each group) 

. (a) 
O single 
O married 

O living witli a person of opposite sex but not married 

O other . 

lb) 

O no children 
Oone child 
O^wo children 

Qthree or more children " 

O^^opt one or more children 

(c) 

O full-time career 
O part-time care^ 
O not employed 

40. How would you characterize your political views? 

(Mark one) . u 
G Far left 

O Liberal ' . ^ ■ * , - 

OMIddle-of-th e-roaa 
O Conservative 
O Far right 

41 . How long did it take you to answer this questionnaire? 

(Mark one) . 

O Less than V2 hour 
0 V2 hour to T hour 
O 1 hour to IVa hours 
O 1^/2 hours to 2 hours 
O Morfe than 2 hours 

42. Did you need help to answer this survey? 

(Mark a\[ that apply) 

O No * ■ ' 

Yes, reading 
s L) Yes, marking or writing answers 



I 
I 
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I 
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I 
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B 

I 

B 
B 
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THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR HELP. 



PLSASE ADD COMMENTS ON A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER. 
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PLEASE PR5INT: YOUR NAME. 
HOME STREET ADDRESS 

CO 
CO 
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First 



<Middle.or Maiden 



Last :' < 



When were you born? 



( ) 



»: CITY 



STATE 



ZIP CODE 



^rea Code Home Phone No. 



Month 
(0M2) 



Day 
(01-31). 



Year 



1978 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 



DIRECTIONS 
Your responses will be read by an optical 
mark reader. Your careful observance of 
these few simple rules will be most appre- 
ciated. 

• Use only black lead pencil ( No. 2 or less). 

• Make heavy black marks that fill the circle. 

• Erase cleanly any answer you wish to change. 

• Make no stray markings of any kind. 
EXAMPLE: 

Will marks mdde with ball pen or fountain pen 
be properly read? Yes . 



De^r Student: 

' The information in this form is being collected as part of a continuing study of higher educa> 
tion conducted jointly by the American Council on Education and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Your voluntary participation in this research i^being solicited in order to achieve 
a better understanding of how students are affected by their college experiences. Detailed infor- 
mation on the goals and design of this research program are furnished in research reports availa- 
ble from the Laboratory for Research on Higher Education at UCLA. Identifying information 
has been requested in order to make subsequent mqil follow-up studies possible. Your response 
will be held in t|ie strictest professional confidence. / 



Sincerely, 



Alexander VV. Astin, Director 
, Cooperative Institutional Research Program 



M 



DO NOT MARK IN THIS AREA 



©0©©©© 
©©©©©© 
©©©©©© 
©©©©©© 
©0©©©© 



© 

0© 
© 
© 

©©©©10 



)©©©© 
I©®© 
I©©©© 
)©©©© 



MARK IN THIS AREA 
ONLY IF DIRECTED 




GRP. 
CODE 


®®®®®®@®® 




®® 


000000000 




©© 


©©©©©©©©© 




©© 


©©©©©©©©© 




©© 


©©©©©©©©)© 




©© 


©©©©©©©©© 




©© 


©©©©©©©©© 




©© 


©©©©©©©©© 




©© 


©©©©©©©©© 




©© 


©©©©©©©©© 




©© 



1. Your.sex: Male . .© Female . .© 
© Yes . .© 



2. Are you a veteran? 

(Mark one) No 



3. How old will you be on December 31 
of this year? (Mark one) 



16 or younger .Q 

17 0 

13 . .© 

10. © 

20 © 



21 © 

22 © 

'23-25 © 

26-23 ,.....© 
30 or older . . .© 



4. In what year did you graduate from 

high school? I Mark one) 

T978 0 Did not graduate but 

1977 . ^. . . .0 passed G.E.D. test . O 

1976 ^ . . O Never completed 

1975 or earlier high school ..... O 

(Note: Pleas* check that your peneil markinqs 
O ipletely darkening the circles. • Do not 
^|^(]] or make 's or X *s. ^Thank You.) 

i"Ti 1 1 I 3 a 1 9 I n 3 1 s 



5. Was your high school program: (Mark one) 

College preparatory? O 

Other? (For ex.. vocational) O 

6. What was your average grade in high school? 

(Mark one) . A or A+ Q B^O 

A-O c+O* 

B+O c O 

B'O D O 

7. How well do you feel that your high school 
prepared you in the following areas: 

Very Fairly 
Well Well Poorly 



(Mark one in each row) 

Mathematical skills 

Reading and composition . . .Q • O- 

Foreign languages O ■ • O • 

Science O • • O • 

History, social sciences . . . . . O • 

Vocational skills O • • O • 

Musical and artistic skills . . .Q ■ • O • 

Study habits O • • O • 



© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 



8. Are you enrolled (or enrolling) as a: 

(Mark one) Full-time student? . . .© 
Part-time student? . . .© 

9. Prior to this term, have you ever taken 
courses for credit at thjs tpstitution? 

.0 No . . .0 



Yes 



10. Since leaving high school, have you ever 
taken courses at any other institution? 



(Mark all that apply- 
in each column) 



For 
Credit 



Not for 
Credit 



No. 



.© © 

0 

,0 



Yes. at a junior or cmiy . college . Q 
Yes, at a four-year college or 

university ... 0. . . .0 I 16. 

Yes. at some other postseconciary 

school (For ex.. tiechmcal. 

vocational, business). .... . Q- • • • w 

n n 13 s ! 1 a 1 s 8 3 a 2 1 1 



(J 



IT, 



Have you had, 0/ do you feel that you will 
need, any special tutoring or remedial work 
in any of the following subjects? 
(Mark all that 
apply) 



^^^^^ 



English . . - OO 
Reading. . . ©O 
Mathematics 00 



Social studies. . 00 
Science . . ... 00 

Foreign languageQO 



12. 



How many^ miles is this college from 
your permanent home? (Mark one) 

5 or less Q 5M00 O 

6-10 -O 101-500. .0 

11-50 O More than 500. . .Q 

13. Where do you plan to live during the faN 
term? If you had a choice, where would 



(Mark one in each column) 
With parents or relatives . 



14. 



Is thi» college your: (Mark one 

First choice? . . O 
Second choice?. O 
Third choice?. . O 



Plan 


Prefer 


To Live 


To Live 


. .©t . 


. .0 


. .©. . 


..© 


. .©. . 


..0 


. .©. . 


. .© 


. .©. . 


. .0 


. .©. . 


• .© 



Less than third 

choice? © 



15. 



To how many colleges other than this one 
did you apply for admission this year? 

No other 1. Q 3. Q • ^ Q 

O ^-O 6ormoreO 

Not«: If you jpptieJ to no oih«r cOlteq*. 
skip to Item 1 / On the iie«tpj<ge. 

How many dther acceptances did you 
receive this year? (Mark one) 

None O 1 • O 3 . CX ^. ' ' 'O 

6or moreO 

IS 3 I 3 a i 1 9 SI 1 1 S 1 



O Co <*> Q O 
^ 69 69 Co Co O 



17. How much of your first year's educational 

V expenses (room, board, tuitlion^ and fees) ^ §i 
do you expect to cover from each V 
of the sources listed below? <§^5^ J'J'r? 

(Mark one answer for 

each nossitole source) 
Parental or family aid, or gifts 
Grants or Scholarships: 

Basic Educational 

Opportunity Grarnt . . 

Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant . . 

Stote scholarship or grant. 

College Q^ajit 

(other tfcan above) . . . . . 000000 
Other private grant . 000000 

Loons: 

* Fed. guaranteed student loan 
NafI direct student loan . . 

Other college loun . . .....000000 

• Other loan .• 

Work and Savings: 

College Work-Study grant 
Other paFt-time work while 

attending . . 000000 

Fulltime work while attending OOOO OO 
S.iVings fronri summer work. . 

000000 

Uiher savings ...000000 

Spouse . . . . 000000 

Your G.i: benefits OOOOOO 

Your parenr's G.l. benefits . • . . OOQOOO 
Sncial secur. dependent's benefits OOOOOO 

qrhor : . . OOOOOO 

18. Please answer the following questions regarding 

BEOG (Basic Educational Opportunity Grant) 

and GSL (Guapi=rt^d S tudent Loan) financial 

t aid proqr;\ms. (Marr^kthat . ^c-, ^ 

I . , .. . , BEOG .j^SL 

' .i,>i>iv .nf,ichcolumn)_ _ Grants ^oans 



OOOOOO 

OOOOOO 

OOOOOO, 
OOOOOO 



OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 

060000 



I n.ive hfiard of this prnqram O • • • O 

I PfiliccHor from this program . . .O • • • -O 
I 'ju.iiified fof aid in this program 

i\.-.hothcr or not I nppliecO O • • • - O 

19. Were you last year, or will you b|e^his year: 
l.-.ing -.vjth your p.irents (for more Yes No 

in in i.vo consecutive weeks) ....... O •• O 

L siod .1^ an exemption on ynur parents' 

r^'deral Income Tux f^elurn O • • O 

Mi.«ce«vifig assistance worth SGOO or 

more from your parents O • • O 

20. Are you: (Muk one) 

• .'It. PM?'^,i.nHy iii.jrried " Q 

•'•I'firJd. iiv/ing wtth spousR Q 

^•arrl•.(J. (iiM living with spouse O 

21. Are you: IM.vk atl that apply) 

V/hup Caucasian Q 

^^^ack,^J.>gro 'Afro-American . O 

Amer ic.m Indian O 

A^i.in-Amencan/Onental Q 

Me * .cm- American.- Ch tea no O 



^ eno l^ican Amencan Q yourself are currently attending college? 

ERJC . , O $2/NoneO lO 2O 3 6rmoreO 

•™— - 3 s J n s.n n- 2 ! s i 5 2 5 3 i i s i g n n 3' i I i 5 
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22. For the activities below, indicate wHich 
ones you did diiring the past year , l-tyou 
engaged in an activity ^frequently, nnf^rk 
0 . If you..engaged in an activity one or 
more times, but not frequently, mai'k @ 
(occasionally). Mark ® (not at all) (f you 
have not performed the activity 
during the past year. 



(Mark one for each item) 



^ Played a musical Instrument .... ©©;'© 

Attended a religious service © ©•© 

Smoked cigarettes ©© © 

Took vitamins ©©© 

Participated in organized \ 

demonstrations ©©© 

Took a tranquilizing pill ©©© 
Wore^glasses or contact lenses . . . ©©© 
Attended a public recital or 

concert ©©© 

Took sleeping pills © © © 

Jogged @ ©"© ^ 

Stayed up all night © © \S) / 

Drank beer © © ©-^ 

Worked in a local, state, or 

national political canfipaign . . . ©©© 

23. Where did you rank academically in your 
high school graduating class? {Mark one) 
fop Quarter. © 3rd Quarter. ... © 
2nd Quarter. . © Lowest Quarter. . © 

24a. Do you consider yourself physically 
handicapped? 

• No . , O 1^0 to Question Number 25) 
Yes 0 

24b. If yes, what type of handicap do you 
have? (Mark all that apply) 

Hearing .... © Orthopedic © 

Speech . . . . © Learning disability . . © 
Visual O Other © 

24c. Does your handicap require architectural 
accommodations (wheelchair ramps, 
elevators, etc.)? ^^s Q No© 



25. What is the highest academic 
degree that you intend to 
obtain? 

^ (Mark one in. each column) 

None • O 

Associate (A. A. or equivalent) . . . © , 
Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc.), © . 
Master's degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) . © 

Ph.D. or Ed.D O • 

M.D., D.O., D.D.S., or D.V.M. . . . © . 

LL.B. or J.D. (Law) © . 

B.D. or M.Div. (Divinity) . . .%..©. 
Other O . 

26a. How many persons «ire currently dopen* 
dent on your parents for support (include 
yourself and your parbnts, if applicable)? 

1© 2© 3© 4© 5 ©6 or more© 
26b. How many of these dependents other than 



0. a. § 

Ol .01 ^' 
f ■a 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



27. In deciding, tb go to college, how im- 
portant to you was each of the 
following reasons? ^ 

• ■• .'^ ■ ■ 'S 

(Mark One. dnSwer for § i^r 

each pp&sibl^ reason) ' •<* ^ 

■ //i 

^ C9 < 

My parents wanted; me to go . . . . ©©^ 

I could not find a job* ........ © © (n 

I wanted to^get away'from home . ©@(^ 

To be able to get a better j^b © © (E 

To gain a general eduiqation and 

appreciation of ideas ...... ©©(5- 

To improve my reading and 

study skill?. .\. ....... ©©(n 

There was nothing beitjer to do . . ©© (§. 
To make rne a mdtre cultured person ©© (5 
To be able to pnake more money. . ©©(n 
To learn more about^thlngs that ^ 

interest me . . . , . ©©© 

To meet neyv and interesting pfeople © © 
To prepa're myself for graduate or 

pf of essipnal school \. . . . . ©©© 
•28. Do yoM have any i^pjicerfi about your 

ability to finance ydur college educa- 
. tion? (.Mark one)- \ ] 

None (I am conf ident.,t,hat I will 

have sufficient fun^s) .(|^ 

Some concern (but I wr\l probably 

have enough funds)' © 

Major concern (not surg'4 will have 

enough funds to complete College). .© 

29. How would you characterize your 
political views? (Mark one) 

Far left C 

Liberal. ......... : Q 

Middle-of-the-road. . . . ". • © 

Conservative f © 

far right ...... / © 

30. What is your best estimate of your pa 
ents' total income last year? Considci 
annual income from all sources before 
taxe$. (Mark'one) 

Less than $3,000 © $15,000-19,999 © 

$3,000-3,999' ^© 3,20,000-24,999© 

$4,000-5,999 O $25,000-29,999©, 

$6,000-7,999 . "O. $30,000-34,999© 

$8,000-9,999 © $35,006-39,999© 

310,000-12,499© $40,000-49,999© 

$12,500-14,999-© $50.000,or more Q 

31. What is the highfest level of fgrmal 
education obtained by your parents? 

(M;jrk one in each column) Father Moth 
Grammar school or less . . . .©. . . . .© 
Somfe high school .© .... © 
High school graduate ... ^.© .... © 
Postsecondary school other 

thancolleye . .* © . . . .© 

Some college ... ... . .© . a. . . ©^ 

College degree .© . . © 

Some graduate school © . . .© 

Gr.)duate. degree :© i . . . © 

5 5 S I 3 S ! i 3 ! ! '2 M 



32. Mark only three responses, , 
one in each coluriin. • 

@Your mothqf'y occiipation. 
(F)Your faihor^ occupaiiqh.w--i^ 
(Y) Your probable career occupation 



NOTE; If your father (or mother) 
IS deceased! please indicate his (her) 
last occupatic^. 

Accountant or actuary . . , ©0© 

Acior or entertainer . . . ©0(3) 

Architect or urban planner . . . . . . . ©0©. 

Artist •• • . . ©0© 

' Business (tlerical) .... ©0© 

Business executive 

(managemeni, administrator). ..*... ©©© 

Businefs owner or proprietor. . . . . .. .-. ©0© 

Business salesman or buyer . . . .00© 

Clergyman (.minister, priest) . . . . . . ©0© 

Clergy (other religious) ..».....;... ©0® 

Clinical psychologist" • • , . 0^© 

College teacher ... . . . , 00© 

Computer programmer or analyst . : . . . ©0©' 

Conservationist or forester . . . ©0® 

Dentist (including orthodontist) ©©© 

Di^itian or home economist . . . ©0© 

Engineer ©0© 

Farmer or rancher 00© 

Foreign service worker- ^ 

(including diplomat) ©©© 

Homemaker (full-time) ©©© 

In'ierior decorator 

(including designer) ©©© 

Interpretor (translator) ©©© 

Lib technician or hygienist ©0© 

Law enfo^^Cemeri^ officer ©©© 

Ln-^yer .(attorney) or judge . . ©0© 

Military «;ervice (career) *© © © 

■ Musician (performer, composer) © © © 

Nurse .©0© 

Optometrist .00© 

Pharmacist ©0© 

Physician ©0© 

School counselor. . . . . ©0© 

School principal or suporintenrJeni . . . . ©0© 

Scientific resenrcher .... ©0© 

Social, welfare or recreation wor ker . . . . ©0© 

Statistician ©0© 

Ther.ipist (physical. , 

occupational, speech) •••••©©© 

Teacher or administrator (elerrieniary) . .©^)(5) 
Teacher or administrator (secondary) . . . 

©(5© 

Veterinarian 0©© 

Writer or journalist ' © © (J) 

Skilled trades ©©(^ 

Other © 

Undecided .....© 

Laborer (unskilled) J'-©© 

Somi-skilled worker © © 

Other occupation 

O .Jloved (£ 



ERIC 



34aXurrent religious C* ^ 

preference: ^ ^ ^ 

(jMark one in each col unf>n) ' ^ ^ . 

Baptist . . . . /. . . . ©©© 

Congregational (U.C.C), : . . . . ©©.©■•- 

Eastern Orthodox . ... ©0® 

Episcopal . . . . . . ... ©0® 

Jewish. . . 

tatter Day Saints (Mormon) . . . ©0© 

Lutheran .... ....... . . . ©0© 

Methodist... . , . . . ©©© 

Muslim . . \ . .^©©© 

Presbyieri^lrj . . ©©© 

Quaker (Society of Friends) . . . ©©© 
Roman'Catholic ..........©©©* 

Seventh Day Adveniisi . . . . . . ©©© 

Uniiarian-Universalisi . . . . . . . ©0® 

Other Protestant . . . . . : . . . . . ©0® 

Other Religicrn . . . . ... ©0® 

None . . . : . . . ©©© 

34b. Dp you consider yourself a'rebbrn 
Christian? Yes © . No© 

©Disagret Sirbngly 
©Disagree Somevv|hat 
©Agree Somewhat 
©Agree Strongly 
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33. Beloiw are some reasons thaumight have 
Influenced your decision to attend this ^ 
partic'ularreoilege. How important <> ^ 
was each reason in your decision ^ •r 

to come here? (Mark one answer ^ < 

for each possible reason) ^ ^ 

' ^ J* 

^ Co < 

My relatives wanted me to come here ©® © 

My teacher advised me . . ©0© 

This college has a,very good ' ,/ 

academic, reputation ©© © 

i was offered financial assistance . . ©©© 
I was not accepted anywhere else . * 
Someone Who had been here before 

advised me to go . . . . ©©0 

This college offers special >^ 

educational programs . . . . ^ . . ©.©^@ 

This coUege has low tuition. ..... ©©© 

My guidance counselor advised me . ©©© 

I wanted to live at home . . ©(^© 

A friend suggested attending . .... ©©© 
A collide representative recruited me © © © . 

BE SURE TO ANSWER QUESTION 34. 

35. Mark one in each row: 

The Federal government is not doing enough to control environmental pollution ® ® ©©. 

.The Federal government is not doing enough tQS>rotect the consumer from faulty goods 

and services 

The Federal government should do more to discourage energy consumption . . . 

There is too much concern in the courts for the rights of criminals ©©©© 

Urban problems cannot be solved without huge investments of Federal-monies ® ® © ©' 

People should not obey laws which violate their personal values . . . . . ®®®0 

The death penalty should be abolished . ®®®0. 

A national health care plan is needed to cover everybody's medical costs .. ^ ....... . 0\3)@® y 

• Energy shortages could cause a major depression or even wars in my lifetime if action 

is not taken now to prevent them ©®©Q 

Abortion should be legalized . . ®®©© 

Grading in the high schools has become too easy . , ©©©© 

The activities of married women are best confined to the home and family . . . 0®©© 

* A couple should live together for some lime before deciding to get married ■. . . . ®®®® 

Parents should bft discouraged from having large families ®®®0 

Divorce laws should be liberalized , ..®®®® 

If two people really like each other, it's all right for them to have sex even if they've 

known each other for only a very short lime ®®®o 

Women should receive the same salary and opportunities for advancement as men in 

comparable positions ^ ®®®0 

Wealthy people should pay a larger shdre of taxes than they do now :....©©®0 

Marijuana should be legalized ©®®0 

fusing is O.K. if it helps fo achieve racial balance in the schools . ® ® ® © 

It is important to have taws prohibiting homosexual relationships ®©©® 

College officials have the right to regulate student behavior off campus . . . , ®®©® 

Faculty promotions should be based in pan on student evaluations .... 0®®® 

College grades should be abolished . . . . ®®Ci)® 

Colleges would be improved if organized sports were de-emphasized ^ • ® (2/0(7) 

Student publicaiioris should be cleared by college officials ^ ®®®(® 

College officials have the right to ban persons with extreme views from speaking oncarnpus. © ® ® ® 
.^Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should be given preferential treatment in 

college admissions ©®®o 

Open admissions (admitting anyone who applies) should be adopted by all publicly 

supported colleges ® ® 0(l^ 

Even if it employs open admissions, a college shpuld use the same performance standards 

in awarding degrees to all students '^^^^ ©®©0 
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36. Betov/tS id list of differeat undergraduate major 
fields grouped into general categories. Mark only 
" 6ne qircie to indicate your probable field of study. 



ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Art, fine and applied . . . .Q 
English (laiiguage and 

literature) O 

History 

Journalism Q 

Language and Literature 

(exQept Englisli) . . . : .Q 

Mustc O 

Philosophy O 

Speech O 

Theater or Or anna O 

Theology or Religion ... . .Q 
Other Arts and Humanities . Q 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

Biology IgeneraO • O 

Biochemistry or 

Biophysics O 

' Botany . • O 

Marine (Life) Science . . . .Q 
Microbiolog.y or 

Bacteriology Q 

Zoology O 

Other Biological 

Science O 

BUSINESS 

Accounting. . . O 

Business Admm. <gene''al). . Qt 

Finance O 

MarKermg -O 

^ Management .Q ' 

Secretarial Studies O 

Othor Business O 

EDUCATION* 

Busmt'ss Education Q 

Elementary Education . . .Q 
Music or ^rt Education. . .Q 
Physical Education or 

necrcntion O 

Secondnry Ed'fjcanon . . . .Q 

Special Education Q 

Other Education Q 

ENGINEERING 

Aeronautical or 

Asironnuiical Eng. . . -O 

Civil Engineering O 

Cbw^'c.'il Enqmeermg . . . .Q 
Electrical or Electronic 

Engineering O 

Indusirijl Engineering. . . .Q 
Mechanics I Engineering. . 
Other Engineenng Q 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Astronomy O 

Atmospheric Sqience ' 

(incl. Meteorology) . . . . O 

Chemistry*. O 

Earth ScienceC • • • O 

Marine Science (incl. 

Oceanography).*. .... . O 

Mathematics •. . . .Q 

Physics ; O 

Statistics Q 

Other Physical Science . . . .Q 

PROFESSIONAL 

Architecture or Urban 

Planning. O 

Home Economics „ O 

"^Health Technology (medical, 

dental, laboratory). . . . 
Library or Archival Science . O 

Nursing O 

Pharmacy O 

Predental, Premedicine, 

Preveterinary O 

Therapy (occupational, 

physical, speech). .*. . . .Q 
Other Professional t Q 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Anthropology 1 . . . O 

Economics . . . O 

Geography „0 

Political Science (gov't., 

international relations)* . .Q 

Psychology • • • • O 

Social Work Q 

Sociology . . . Q 

Other Social Science Q 

TECHNICAL 

Building Trades Q 

Data Processing or 

Computer Programming. .Q 
Drafting or Design . ..... .Q 

S lectronics. ... »<^. . ( J 

Mechanics Q 

Other Technical • • - O 

OTHER FIELDS 

Agriculture O 

Communications 

{radio. T.V., etc.) . . . . .Q 
Computer Science. . . . . .Q 

Forestry - r , - • • • • O 

Law Enf orcenaent . .... . O 

Military Science .Q 

Other Field ♦ O 

Undecided . .\ . . . . . ^ . . Q 
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37. Inciic9te the importance to you 
personally of each of the 
following: (Mark one for eacb item) 



Important — 
(s)Sp,meyyhat Important 
(v) Very J mpbrta nt 
, ©Essential — 



Becoming accomplished In one of the performing arts (acting, 

dancing.'etQv). ©0©® | 

Becoming an authority in my field © ® ©® { 

Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for contributions to 

my special field . ©©©® [ 

Influencing the political structure . ..... . ©® ©® | 

Influencing social values . ©® ®@ f 

Raising a family ......... 

.Having administi'a^ive responsibility for the work of others ....... 

6eing very well off financially . .' © ® ©® [ 

Helping others who are In difficulty '© ® ©® t 



Making a theoretical contribution to' science © © © ® 



S) f 



Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) . ©®©® 

Creating artistic work (painting, isculpture, decorating, etc.) ...... ©©©© | 

^^ing successful in a business of my own © ® © ® | 

Becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment ©® ©® t 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life ©® © ® | 

Participating in a community action program * : . . . ©®©® | 

Helping to promote racial understanding . © ©©^® ^ 

Keeping up to date with political affairs . ^ . . . . ©©©© 

38. What is your best guess as to the , ® No Charvce 

chances that you wiU: • ^ © ^^^^ ^^^"^'^ 



©Some Chance- 



(Mark one for each item) ©Very Goo'd Chance 

Change major field? . . ........ ©©©© I 

Change career choice? ^. . ®©©® { 

Fail one or more courses?.. ®©©® : 

Graduate with honors? .... . , ©©©® a 

Be elected to a student office? . .■ . ® ©©© 

Get a job to help pay for college expenses? ' ^ . . . © © © |j 

Join a social fraternity, sorority, or club? ©©©© j: 

. Live in a coeducational dorm? . ® ©(^®* | 

Be elected to an academic honor society? ®©©® v: 

sMake at least a "B" average? © © ©'® | 

Need extra time to complete your degree requirements? : . . ©©©© f 

Get tutoring help in specific courses?'. ' * * ®©©® 

Have to work at an outside job during college? ©©©®p 

Seek vocational counseling? ®©©® 1 

Seek individual counseling on personal problems? ^ ®©©® {: 

Get T bachelor- s degree (B. A., B.S., etc.)? ^ ©©©© ^ 

Participate in studen-t protests or demonstrations? ®©©® 

Drop out of this college temporarily (exclude transferring)? . .... • ®©©® j 

Drop out permanently (exclude ttansf erring).? ® ©© ® \ 

Trarfsfer to another college before graduating? ®©©® j 

Be satisfied with your coMege? ® ©©® i< 

Find a job aft«|- college in the field for which you were trained? . . t ® ©©© 

Get married while in cotlege^(skip if married) ®®(^@ ^ 

Get married within a year after college? (skip if married) ®©©® i 



The Labnratory for Resuarch on Higher Education at UCLA actively encourages the colleges 
that participate in this survey to coiutiict local studies of their student bodies. If these studies 
invoke collecting fnllow'up data, it is necessary for the institution to know the students' \0 
nuinbers so that follnw irp data can.be linked with the data from this survey. If your college 
asks for a tape copy of tite data and signs an agreement tu use it only for research purposes, du 
we have your permission to include your in number in such a tape? Q (vjq Q 



39. ®©©©© 

40. ©©©^© 

41. ©®©©© 

42. ®©©©© 

43. ®©©©© 



The remaining circles are provided iur item) 
ipeciftcjily tle^iyned by v*iu^ coMey**, rather 
than by the Labnraiory (nr Research on H<qher 
^ducattuii iCy'iur cotieqe' tia^ chosen to u^e 
the circles, observe carej^iiity the tupplementai 
dirisctiQni yiven ypu 

THANK YOU! 



44. ®©©©© 

45. ® ©©@© 

46. ®©^©© 
^7.0®-©©© 
48.®®©©® 



I 
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^ APPENDIX C _ 



1978 Student Information Form: 
Percentage Responses for Nondisabled 

Freshmen (N=626,333), 



5. Was your high school program: {Mark one) 



College preparatorV? 

Other? (For ex., vocational) . 



6. What was your average grade in high school? 



(Mark one 



was y 

aneh^ 



A or A+ 
A- 
B+ 
B 



10 
13 
21 
27 



B- 12 

c+ 10 

c 6 

D 0 



7. How well do you feel that your high school 
prepared you in the following areas\ 



1. Your sex: . rjbie . 49 Fem.iie . . 51 

2. Are you a veteran? 

(Mark one) No . 99 Yrjs . . 1 

3. How old will you be on December 31 
of this year? (.Mark one) 

1 6 or younqer . Q 21. ..Q. .. 

17 3 22 . . .Q . . . . 

18 76 23-25 . 1 . . . . 

19 16 ^ 26 29 .Q . . . . 

20 '2 30 or older .Q . 

4. In what year did you graduate from 

high school? (Mirk one) 

19 78 94 DiJ not grjdujte but 

1977 3 passed G.E.D. test . . 1 

197G 1 Neve' completed 

1975 or ejrliBf . 2 hujh school .... 0 

ERIC 

ffa ! 1 1 M 1 ! ! 2 n n 



(Mark one in each row) 

Mathematical skills . . . 
Reading and composition 
Foreign languages .... 

^ience 

History, social sciences . 

Vocational skills 

Musical and artistic skills 
Study habits 



Very Fairly 

Well Well Poorly 



32 .54 
.35 . 55 
.17 .46 
.35 .65 
.40 54 
.19. .47 
.24. .41 
.19. 56 



15 
10 
37 
10 
6 
34 
34 
25 



230 



11 . Have you had, or do you feel that you will 
need, any special tutoring or remedial work 
in any of the following subjects? 
(Mark ail that 



apply) 



English . 
Reading . 
MathematicJO 24 



10 14 

11 8 



' Social studies. \^ 

Science ^ 

Foreign language^ 



4 
13 
14 



12. 



How many miles is this college from 
your permanent home? (Mark one) 

5 or less . . . , . . 10 5M00 . . 15 

6-10 12 101-500. . . 28 

11-50 27 More than 500. .. 8 

13. Where do you plan to live during the fall 
term? If you had a choice, where would 
you have preferred to live? 

(Mark one in each column) 
With^parents or relatives . . . .36 
Other private home. apt. or.rm. .6 
College dormlto\^ JljP^ 56 



Plan 
To Live 



Fraternity or sorority house • • .1 
Other campus student housing . .2 
Other 1 

I'l. Is this college your: (Mark one) 

76 
18 
4 



Prefer 
To Liva 

. 19 
. 24v 
. 47 
. 4 
. 4 
. 2 



First choice? • . 
Second choice?. 
Third choice?. . 



Less than third 
choice? . . . 



15. To how many colleges other than this one 
did you apply for admission this year? 

No other . 1 . 18 3. 14 5. . . ...4 

2. 18 4. 6 6ormort3 

Not*- tf vou 4r>plitd' to no othef cotltijt. 
5KiP to »fem 1 / un the ne«t.OAQt 

16. How many other acceptances did you 
receive this year? (Mark one) 
None 20 1.31 3.^5 5. . . . .2 



2 . 2"4 4.-6 6 or moire2 . 

3 1 S S ! 51 s i 3 5 ! .! 1 3 1 SJ Vl^. S ' ^ 1 ! S 1 S r i U 



l^Were you last year, or will you be this year: 

Livinq with your parents (for more Yes No 
than two consccutivf! woeks) . . 

92 . . 8 

Listed an exemption on yuur parunts' 

Fcrlerai Income Tax Return 83 17 
Receivinq assistance wo^th SGOO or 

more frnm yotir parents . . 66 . 34 

20. Are you I (^•1ark on*») 

Mot prr'.cntly marhfjd -99 

Married. Iiwinrj with ^pousc 1 

Married, not tiving with sPOuse 0 

21. Are you: (Mirk ail that apply) 

V;hite/Caucasian 87 

Black/M^Oro'Afro.Amefican 8 

American Indian 1 

Asian- American/Oriental 0 

Mc*ican.Amer,can/Ch.cano 1 

^Puerto Rican.Amencan J 
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22, For the activities betow, indicate which 
ones you did during the past year . If you 
engaged in an activity frequently, mark 
©. If yoii engaged in an activity one or 

' \ more times, but not frequehtly, mark © 
(occasionally). Mark ® (not at all) if you 
have not performed the activity 
during the past year. ^ 

(Mark one for each item) S' <^ ^ 

<^ d' 

Piayed a musical instrument . . .23*21 56 

Attended a religious service. . . .48 38 14 

Smoked cigarettes 14 15 71 

Took vitariiins 18 40 *42 

Participateci in organized ^ 

demonstrations 3 14 83 

Took a tranquilizing pill 0 5 95 

Wore glasses or contact lenses ..35 11 55 
Attended a public recital or 

concert . .21 61 18 

Took sleeping pills * 0 3 97 

Jogged* 24 "58 18 

Stayed up all night 7 61 32 

Drank beer . . . 22 52 26 

Worked in a local, state, or 

national political campaign . . .1 8 91 

23. Wh«re did you rank academically Tn your 
high school graduating class? (Mark one) 
Top Quarter. . 046 3rd Quarter. . . . Ql^ 
2nd Quarter. . O 34 Lowest Quarter. Q 2 



25. What is the highest academic 
degree that you intend to 
obtain? 



5 55 



2 
8 



. 4 



(Mark one in each column) 

None . , . . 

Associate (A. A. or equivalent) 
Bachelor's deqree (B.A., 8.S., eic.)38 
Master's degree (M,A.. M.S., etc.) 30 

Ph.D. 6r Ed.b 9 

M.D., D.O.. D.D.S., or D.V.M. . . . 6 . 

LL.B. or J.D. (Law) 4 < 

B.D. or M.Div. (Divinity) 0 . 

Other ' 3 . . 2 

26a. How many persons are currently depen- 
dent on your parents for support (include 
yourself and your parents, if applicable)? 

1 529 3l9 426 522 6 or more 19 
26b. How many of these dependents other .than 



26 
53 

10 
. 2 
. 2 
. 1 
. 1 



yourself are currently attending college? 
^ None 6612626 3 or more 3 



27. In deciding to go to college, how im- 



portant to you was each of the 
following'^reasons? 



(Mark one answer for 
each possible reason) 



My parents wanted me to go . . .29 49 2 

I could not find a job . 4 9 £ 

I wanted to get away from home .8 32 e 
To be able to ,get a better job, . . 75 19 
To gain a general education and 

appreciation of ideas . . . . .68 30 
To improve my reading and 

study skills ............ 37 49 1 

There was nothing better to do . .2 8^9 
To make me a more cultured perscJ4 48 1 
To be able to make more money. 61 33 
To learn more about things that . . 

Interest me ^ 73 25 

To meet new and interesting peop&6 '39 
To prepare myself for graduate or 

professional school .44 33 2 

28. Do you have any concern about your 
al^lity to finance your college educa- 
tion? (Mark one) 

None (I am confident that I will 

have sufficient funds) 35 

Some concern (but I will probably 

bave enough fundj) 50 

Major concern (not sure I wilt have 

enough funds to complete college)! 4 

29. How would you characterize your 
political views? (Mark one) 

Far left , 2 

Liberal 23 

Middle-of-the-road. . 59 

Conservative 16 

Far right 0 

3Q. What is your best estimate of your pa 
ents' total income last year? Conside 
annual income from all sources befori 
taxes. (Mark one) 

Less th«nn $3,000 3 

$3,000-3,999 2 

$4,000-5.999 3 

$6,000-7.999 4 

$8,000-9,999 4 

$10,000-12,499 8 

$12,500-14,999 9 



$15,000-19,999 It 
$20,000-24,999 1^ 
$25,000-29.999 1( 
$30,000-34.999 i 
$35,000-39.999 L 
S40.000-49.999 ' [ 
$50,000 or more / 



31. What is the highest level of formal 
education obtained by your parents? 
(Mark one in each column) Father Moth 
Grammar school or less .... 5 .... 4 

Some high school ...... 11 .... 9 

High school graduate .... 29 • • - 43 

Posisecirndary school othjer 

than college 4 • • • • 7 

"Some college 13 • • • -14 

College degree 20 • • • -16 

Some graduate school 3 ... .'2 

Graduate degree 14 ... '6 
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33. Beiqvj are some reasons that might have 
influenced your cteclsion to attend this 
particular college. How important 



was each reason in your decision c a «^ 

'to come here? (Mark one aniwer <? 

for each possible reason) ? 

• ■ ^> # -f 

My relatives wanted me to come here 

My teacher advised me . . 6 20 74 

This college has a very good 4 26 70 

academic reputation . . . ... .50 41 9 

I was offered financial assistance .14 18 68 

I v^as not accepted anywhere else . .3 5 92 
Someone who had been here before 

advised me to go . . . .14 42 44 

This college offers special 

educational programs . . . . . .26 37 3^ 

This college has tow tuition. . . . .17 37 46 

My guidance counselor advised me .8 30 62 

I wanted to live at home . . . . ^. .10 16 74 

A friend suggested attending . . . . .6 31 63 

A college represei^tative recruited me4 12 84 



Ipa. Current religious 
"^^prerference: 

(Mark one in-each column) 

Baptist 13 

Congregational (U.C.C.) 2 

Eastern Orthodox 1 

Episcopal 3 

Jewishv 4 

Latter Day Saiats (Mormon! ... Q 

Lutheran . 5 ' 

Methodist IQ 

Muslim ^ Q 

Presbyterian .• • • • 5 

Quaker (Society of Friends) ... 0 .1 

Roman Catholic . . . . 38 

Seventh Day Adventist 0 

Unitarian-Universalist . . ^ . . . 0 

Other Protestant : 5 

Other Religion . . . . 4 

None . . . 8 

34b. Do you consider yourself a reborn 

Christian? Yes 30 No 70 



35. 

The Federal government js not doing enough to control environmental pollution 82 

The Federal government is not doing enough to protect the consumer from faulty goods 

and services ' ' ' ' ' * " 

The Federal government should do more to discourage energy consumption • • • • 82 

There is too much concern in the courts for the rights of criminals 66 

Urban problems cannot be solved without huge investments of Federal monies 49 

People should not obdy laws which violate their personal values 32 

The death penalty should be abolished • 33. 

A national health care plan is needed to cover everybody's medical costs _ 60 

Energy shortages could cause a major depression or even wars in my lifetime if action 

is not taken now to prevent them . . . 80 

Abortion should be legalized 57 

Grading in the high schools has become too easy ■ 64. 

The activities of married women are best Confined to the home and family ^ 27 

A couple should live together for some time before deciding to get married . 45 

Parents should be discourag'^d from having large families '48 

Divorce laws should be liberalized 49 

If two people really like each other, it's all right for them to have sex even if they've 

known each other for only a very short time 48 

Women should receive the same salary and opportonities for advancement as men in 

comparable positions .... !V„ 93 

Wealthy people should pay a larger share of taxes than they do now • • 73 

Marijuanj shouki be legalized 49 

Busing is O.K. if it hPlps to achieve racial balance in the schools 41 

It is important to have laws prohibiting homosexual relationships 46 

College officials have the rinht to requlate student behavior off campus ^ 14 

Faculty promotions should be based in part on student evaluations 72 

College grades should be abolished . 16 

Colleges would be improved if organized sports were de-emphasized v . . 27 

Student publicationj^^ould be cleared by college officiaj^ • • • • 36 

College officials have the rttjht to ban persons with extreme views from speaking oncampus . 26 
Students from disacJvantaged social backgrounds should be given preferential trejtment in 

college admissions . 35 

Open admissions (admitting anyone who applies) should be adoptecJ by all publicly 

supported colleges ; 33 

Even if it employs open admissions, a college should use the same performance standards 

in awarding degrees to all students . . ........ 78: 
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37.P^&^^|^^pS?t^^^l"t§y'^^^ °^ Very important 

personally of each of the 
following: 

Becoming accomplished in one of the performing arts (acting, - 

dancing, etc.) ; 

Becoming an authority in my field ^ , 

Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for contributions to 

my special field 

Influencing the political structure . 

Influencing social values *"32 

Raising a family 

Having administrative responsibility for the work of others t 

Being very well off financially gQ 

Helping others who are in difficulty ^ 1 

.... ^ • DD 
Makings theoretical contribution to science 

Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.). . ^3 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc.) . • 

Being successful in a business of my own \ 

Becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment 28 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life gy * • 

Participating in a community action program 27 

, Helping to promote racial understanding , g*^ 

Keeping ap to date with political affairs \ .37 

38. What is your best guess as to the 

chances that you will: . 

V 

Change major field? ^2 

Change career choice? - > 

Fail one or more courses? ' 2 

Graduate with honors? 

Be elected to a student office? ^ 

Get a job to help pay for college expenses? 4]^ 

Join a social fraternity, sorority, or club? '10 

, . io 

Live in a coeducational dorm? 2g 

Be elected to an academic honor society? g 

Make at least a "B" average? 

Need extrn time to complete your d^ee requirements? g 

Get tutoring help in specific courses^l^ g 

Have to work at an outside job durin^Sllege? 24 

Seek vocational counseling? ' y 

'Seek individual counseling on personal problems? 4 

Get a bachelor's deg/ee (B.A,, B.S., etc.)? . gg 

Participoie in student protests or demonstrations? ^ 

Drop out of this college temporarily (exclflde transferring)? \ 

Drop out permanently (exclude transferring)? J 

Transfer to another college before graduating?. J J 

Be satisfied with your college? gg 

Find a job after college in the field for which you were trained? ... 67 

Get mnrried while in college? (skip if married) g 

Get married within a year after college? (skip if married) J 5 



233 
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APPENDIX D 



1978 Student Information Form: 
Percentage Responses for Disabled Follow-up Respondents 

^ (N=3,338) 



1. Your sex: Mole . . 47 Fcm jie . . 53 

2. Are you a veteran? 

(Mjrk one) No . . 96 Yos . . 4 

3. How old will you be on Deceyhber 31 
of this year? (M.irk one) 



16 or yountjcr 

17 

13 

10 

20 



62 

27 



21 

22 

n-2s . ... 

30 or older 



3 
2 
2 
5 



4. In what year did you graduate from 

high school? (Mjrk onn) 

1978 . . . 81 

UttJ noi grdcJudte but 

1977 6 p.,ssed G.E.D, test . .2 

197G ^ Newar comp\eiCii 

197S or Cdilier . 8 hiyh school 0 

ERIC 



5. Was your high school program; (Mark one) 

College preparatory? . . . . 86 

Other? (For ex., vocational) 14 

6. What was your average grade in high'school? 
(Mark one) AorA+13 B- 10 

'a- 14 c+ 8 
B+24 c 7 

X B 23 D * 0 

7. How well do'^u feel that your high school 
prepared you in the following areas: 



(Mark one In each row) 



Very Fairly 
Well -Well 



Mathematical skills . . . 
Reading and composition 
Foreign languages .... 



Science . 

History, social sciences . 

Vocatictnal skills 

Musical and artistic sktlls 
Study habits . 



.34 

.37 

.■18 

.35 

.41. 

.19. 

^27. 

.2L 



49. 
49. 
41. 
53. 
51. 
42. 
41. 
54. 



Poorly 

.17 
. 14 
.41 
.12 
. 8 
.38 
.32 
. 25 



11, 
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Have you had, or do you feel that you will 

need, any special tutoring or remedial work 

in any of the following subjects? 

(Mark at! that 
apply) 



^^^^ 



Ti l M s n 1 5 1 n 1 ! 2 I 5 n S S S ! 1 



English . . U ■ 22 Social studies. 12 6 
Reading . . 14 15 Science . . . . 

10 20 

Mathematicl4 ' 29 foreign tanguag£ 20 

12. How many miles is this college from 
your permanent home? (Mark one) , ' 

5 or less. .... 10 5M00 17 

6-10 . 10 101-500 30 

11-50 25 More than 500 . 8 

13. Where do you plan to live during the fall 
term? If you had a choice, where would 
you have preferred to live? 

Plan Prefer 

(Mark one in each column) To Live To Live 
With parents or relatives • . . . .25 . . . .20 
Other private home, apt. or rm. . D. . . .22 

College dormitory . . . 65. . . .46 

Frnternity or sorority house ... 1 ... . 5 
Other campus student housing . . 1 . . . . 4 
Other . 3 . . . . 4 

1^. Is this college your: (Mark one) 

First choice? . . 78 Less than third 
Second choice?. 17 choice? . 
Third choice?. . 4 

15. To how many colleges other than this one 
did you apply for admission this year? 

Noother 1. 19 3.12 5 3 

40 2. 16 4. 6 6ormor4 
♦ 

Nol» tf you .looiied to no other coii«9#. 
^ixp to iirm I / on th# n»«l p^qt 

16. How many other acceptances did you 
receive this year? (Mark one) 

None 23* 1.26 3.15 5. . .3 . 

2.25 4. 5 b or more O 

9 M II I ! 2 S 2 s If- 



19. VVerq you Inst year, or will you be this year: 
Livinq with your parenis (for more Yes No 

thnn two consecunvo v«;f?eks) 85 . . 1.5 

Listed .IS an exompnon on your pjrt.'nis* 

FcfJcfjl Income Tjx f^oturn 77 . . 23 

Recctvmq .issist.ince wnnh SGOO or 

more f/om your parents T. . .62 . . 38 

20. Are you: I.M.irk one) 

Not pffv^enily m.irncd \ '95 

J ■ NUr.ritfil. livinrj w»rh spoute . ....... 5 

Married, not l.v.nq w»th spou'.o \ 

21. Are you: (M.vk .ill jhnt apply) 
VVhiie/Cjuc.ini.in gy 

Black/ Neqro'Afro.Amcncin 8 

American Indian 

Asian-Amencan/Orienial 2 

Me*ic.in.Amcrican/Chicano . . 

Q ° lerio Hrcjn- American Q 

2 1! 5 ! 3 I iii i i 3 g i 3 j 
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22. For the activities below, indicate vvhic^h 
ones you did during the past year . If you 
engaged in an ac/tivity frequently, mack 
©. If you engaged in an activity one or 
more times, but not frequently, mark @ 
(occasionally). Mark © (not at all) if you 
have not performed the activity 
during the past year. 



(Mark one for each Item) 







■ rf 
0 


-0 


Played a musical instrument . . 


.27 


22 


51 


Attended a religious service. . . 




ot 


io 




13 


11 


76 


Took vitamins 


Zl 


38 


41 


PsrtlPinafpH Jn r>rnani7t»H 
f at ii^i^aicu III Ui^alll^CU 








demonstrations. . . 


3 


13 


84 


Took a tranquilizing pifl . . . . 


1 


,9 


90 


Wore glasses or contact lenses . 


.53 


10 


38 


Attended a pujalic recital or 








concert 


23 


56 


21 




0 


6 


94 




19 


46 


35 




8 


53 


39 


Drank beer 


18 


48 


34 


Worked in a local, state, or 








national poMtica! campaign . 


. .3 


10 


87 



23. Where did you rank academically in your 
high school graduating class? (Mark one) 
Top Quarter. . 0 52 3rd Quarter. . . . Ql^ 
2nd Quar/ter. . Q^l Lowest Quarter. . Q ^ 

/ 



25. Whnt^s the highest academic 
degree that you intend to 
obtain? 



1^ 



(Mark one in each column) j: 

None 2 

Associate (A. A. or equiv^)l«nt) ... 3 
Bachelor's deqree (B.A., B.S., etc.)31 
Master's deqree (M.A., M.S., etc.) .31 

Ph.D. or Ed.D 12 

M.D., D.O., D.D:S., or D.V.M. . . .10 

LL.B. or J.D. (Law) 5 

B.D. or M.Div. (Divinity) 1 

Other 5 

26a. How many persons are currently depen- 
dent on your parents for support (include 
yourself and your parents, if applicable)? 

18 2 9 3 19 4 23 522 6 or more 19 
26b. How many of thfese dependents other than 



5 
15 
61 
12 

2 
. 2 
. 2 
. 1 
. 1 



yourself are currently attending college? 
None 62 1 27 2 8 3 or more 3 

! 1 1 e n. n s !! 



27. In deciding to go to college, how im^ 
portant to you vvas each of the 
following reasons? ^ 

(Mark one answer for ^ 
each possible reason) C 

OA A% 

My parents wanted me to go . . 4t ^ 

I could not find a job . . 8 10 J 

I wanted to get away from home 8 34 I 
To be able to get a better job. . 74 20 
To gain a general education and 

appreciation of ideas . . . . 71 26 
To improve my reading and 

stMdy skills 38 46 1 

There was nothing better to do . 3 9 I 
To make mea more cultured per3)5 48 j. 
To be able to make more money50 38 1 
To learn more about things that 

interest me ? . ."77 21 

To meet new and interesting peofift * 38 
To prepare myself for graduate or 

professional school 48 33 ] 

28. Do you have any concern about your 
ability to finance your college educa- 
tion? (MaflTone) 

None (I am conficjent that 1 "vill ' 
have sufficient funds) 3] 

Some concern (but I will probably 

dave enough funds) . . . : 5t 

"Major concern (not sure I will have 

enough funds to complete college). .^C 

29. How would you characterize ydur 
political views?' [Mark one) 

Far left 2 

Liberal .26 

Middle-of-the-road .52 

Conservative \Q 

Far right J 

3Q. What is your best estimate of your pa. 
ents' total income last year? Conside 
annual income from all sources befon 
taxes. (Mark one) 
Less than S3,000 315.000-19,999 
$3,000-3,999 S20. 000-24.999 pj- 

$4,000-5,999 15 $25,000-29,999 
, $6,000-7,999 $30,000-34.999 
$8,000-9,999 j^g 335.000-39,999 
$10,000-12,499 $40,000-49,999 ' 

$12,500-14,999 24 $50,000 or more 

31. What is the highest level of formal 
education obtained by your parents? 
(Mark one in each column) Father Moth 
Grammar school or less .... 9 .... 6 

Some high school 12 • • . 10 

High school graduate .... 26 - - - 34 
Postsecondary school other 

than college 4 • . . . 5 

Some college •••-11 • • i -15' 

College degree 15 • • i 49 

Some graduate school 4 . . . • ' 3 

Grddueie degree 16 . . .^8 

S S M I! f 5 I t fi 8 
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33. Belovji are some reasons that might have 

infiuenced your decision to attend this ^ 

c 

particular college. How important ^ 

was each reason in your decision » ^ J 

to come here? (Mark one answer o* C" 

for each possible reason) .^^ ? 

^ 5* '"^ ' 

My relatives wanted me to come here Q 21 73 

My teacher advised me . . , 6 26 68 

This college has a very good 

academic reputation. . , 62 32 6 

I was offered financial assistance . .22 21 58 

»l was not accepted anywhere else . . 4 6 91 
Somedne who had been here before 

advised me to go . . . 15 41 44 

This college offers special 

educational programs . . 33 32 35 

This college has low tuition \0 30 59 

My guidance counselor advised me .10 29 61 

I wanted to live at home ...... :11 12 77 

A friend suggested attending 8 27 65 

A college representative recruited me 7 - 16 78 



34a. Current religious ^ 
preference: 

{Mark one in each column) 

Baptist , . . . . 

Congregational (U.C.C.)! ... 



Eastern Orthodox 
Episcopal 



Jewish 

4-atter Day Saints (Mormon) . . . 

Lutheran 

Methodist. 

Muslim 

Presbyterian 

Quaker (Society of Friends) . . . 

Roman Catholic .... * 

Seventh Day Adventist • ^ 

Unitarian-Universalist ; 

Other Protestant • • ; 

Qther Religion 

None 

^34b. Do you consider yourself a reborn 
Christian? - Yes 33 l^o 67 



p 5 S 3 ! s ! S ! 2 
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35. ■ 

The Federal government is not doing enough to control environmental pollution. . . . . . . 80 

The Federal government is not doing -enough to protect the consumer from faulty goods 

and services . 72 . 

The Federal government should do more to discourage energy consumption 83 

There is too much concern in the courts for the rights of criminals 64 

Urban problems cannot be solved without huge investments of Federal monies 42 

People should not obey laws which violate their personal values ■. 32 

The death penalty should be abolished . 33 

A national health care plan is needed to cover everybody's medical costs . . . 61 

Energy shortages could cause a major depression or even wars in my lifetime if action "'^ 

is not taken now to prevent them 82 

Abortion should be legalized ' 54 

Grading in the high schools has become too easy . . • 67 

The activities of married women are best confined to the home and family . . . 29 

A couple should live together for some time before deciding to get married . . . 40 

Parents should be discouraged from having large families 51 

Divorce laws should be liberalized . y . . 48 

.If two people really like each other, it's all right for them to have sex even if they've 

known each other for only a very short time ^ 43 

Women should receive the same salary and opportunities for advancement as men in 

comparoble positf)ns 

Wealthy people should pay a larger share of taxes than they do now . 77 

Marijuana should he legalized 46 

Busing is O.K. if it helps to achieve racial balance in the schools 42 

it is important to have laws prohibiting homosexual relationships 40 

College officials have the right to regulate student behavior off campus 16 

f^aculty promotions should be based in part on'student evaluations 76 

Colloge grades should be abolished . . 16 

Colleges would be improved if organized sports were de-emphasized 34 

Student publications should be cleared by college officials 34 

College officials have the right to ban persons with extreme views from speaking oncampus . 27 
Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should be given preferential treatment in 

college admissior^s 34 

Open admissions ladmi^^ting anyone who applies) should b*e adopted by all publicly 

supported colleges ; , 33 . 

^£ven if it employs open admissions, a college should use the same performance standards 

In awarding deqreesto all students 77 

1 i s n s n !! § 5 2 1 2 n i 5 n 2 S S i i 1 ! n -3 
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37. Indicate the importance to you 
personally of each of the 
following: 

Becommg accomplished in one of the performing arts (acting. 

dancing, etc.) Jg 

Becoming an authority in my field ITL 

Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for contributions to 

my special field " .53 

Influenfcing the political structure # Jg 

Influencing social values ' ' j/j, 

Flaislnga family ' gg 

Having administrative responsibility for the work of others • 33 

Being very wejl off financially . . , gQ 

Helping others who are In difficulty . , . y2 

Making a theoretical contribution to science. 20 

Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) \^ 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc.) J 5 

Being successful in a business of my own /J^^ 

Becoming involved In programs to clean up the environment 3 J 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life g 

Participating in a community action program 32 

. Helping to promote racial understanding /|^2 

Keeping up to date with political affairs ' A\ 

38. What is your best guess as to the 
chances that you will: 

V 

Change major field? i -y^^ 

Change career choice? ^ 

Fail one or more courses?. « ^ 

Graduate with honors? 

Be elected to a student office? . o 

Get a job to help pay for college expenses? * 3g 

Join a social fraternity, sorority, or club? J^g 

Live in a coeducational dorm? . 2g 

Be elected to an academic honor society? n 

Make at least a "B" average? ' 3g 

Need extra time to complete your degree requirements? g 

Get tutoring help in specific courses? - ^4 

Have to work at an outside job during college? Jg 

Seek vocational counseling? j^g 

Seek individual counseling on personal problems? g 

Get a bachelor's degree (B. A., B.S. etc.)? ^ -73 

Participate in student protests or demonstrations? 4 

Drop out of this college temporarily (exclude transferring)? 2 

Drop out permanently (exclude transferring)? 2 

Transfer to another college before graduating?, g 

Be satisfied with your college? . . . rr 

. . • • • • t)0 

hind a job after college in the field for which you were trained? ... gg 

Get married while in college? (skip if married) 4 

Get married within a year after college? (skip if married) ....... ^2 
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1981 FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 
OF 1978 DISABLED FRESHMEN 

ft 

When you entered college in 1 978, you participated in the Cooperative Institutional 
Research Program's annual freshman survey. At that time, you were orie of 7,000 
students completing the freshman questionnaire who said you were handicapped. 
This survey asks for more information about yoa, and about your experiences since 
then. Even if you are not disabled, or are no longer in college, we want youjo answer 
and return this questionnaire. Your responses will provide valuable information to 
help federal, state, and college policy-makers better mek your needs and those of 
similar students in the future. . 1 

This survey was developed by the Higher Education Research Institute in bos Angeles 
and funded by the Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped in Washington, D.C. 
Your responses will be held in the strictest confidence, and they will be presented 
only in summary form. Students whose disabilities do not affect their reading or 
writing should be able to complete the survey in about half an hour. We realize, 
however, that some people will need to take a longer time. Your thoughtful responses 
and willing participation are much appreciated. Please return your survey as soon 
as possible in the enclosed stamped envelope. 

We welcome your comments. However, all stray marks or writmg on this 
questionnaire will invalidate your responses. Therefore, please follow directions 
carefully and enclose your comments ot\ a separate sheet of paper, 

^ncerely, 

Dr, James Henson « 

Judith K. Lawrence 

Higher Education Research Institute 
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1981 Follow-up Survey: 

> 

Percentage Responses for Total 
Disabled Sample (N=3,338) 



Proper Mark: 



Improper Marks: 'V^i jf Q 



1 . What is your current status? {Mark one ) 

67 I am currently enrolled in college, and have been 

since 1978. (Answer item 2a and not 2b) 
10 'I Withdrew from college temporarily but am currently 
enrolled again. ' {Answer items 2a and 2b) 
1 am temporarily not in . college but plan to return 
soon. {Answer items 2a and 2b) 
1 have permanently withdrawn from coMegeorintend 
to do so. {Skip 2a and answer 2b) 

2a. Which of the following do you still expect to do in 

college?' (Mark all that apply) See Table 

o Change major field 

O Change career choice 

O Fail one or more courses 

O Graduate with honors. 

'\J Be elected to a student office 
- C Make at least a "B" average 

C Need extra time to complete degree requirements 

O Get tutoring help in specific courses 

O Seek vocational counseling 

O Seek individual counseling on. personal problems 
O Participate in protests and demonstrations 
C Drop out of college temporarily 
^2- Transfer to another college before graduation 
c Get a job after college connected with major field 
of study 

O Get a job after college for which a college degree Is 
appropriate 



2b. How important were each of the following factors in 
your decision to interrupt or terminate youreducationr' 
(Mark one column for each factor) , 

See Table ' c 

College did not provide adequate support 
services (e.g., note-takers, readers. -^-^ 
interpreters, attendants) O . 

I had completed my planned program 



.0 



.o . 
.o. 



I had to a^j^e family responsibilities 
(e.g.. because of family illness) .... 



D 
.O 

n 



.C.-O.. 

1 became ill/needed treatment ^J/ . .C) . .O 

I got a good job offer O . . O . . O 

I needed to earn money (e.g., for school) . O • • O • • O 
r(or my family) moved to a different 

location y 

I did not do as well academically as I 

thought I would i. . . - O 

My relatives/spouse discouraged me 

from continuing O 

^ I decided I did not nee^ a college degree .0 
EI\I^C ' wanted time to reconsider my goals 
affli^infffil^jin and interests C ' • • O 



,o. .o 



.0..0 
.G..G 



2b. (Com.) 



I changed my career plans O. 

I was tirQd of being a student O - 

I was unable to get the financial aid 

I needed . . O 

College pxpenses were too high O . 

Expenses connected with my disability 

were too high O 

I . wanted to get practical experience . . . O 

I felt that a college education would not 

improve my job prospects \ . . o, 

I didn't feel safe on campus . . o, 

I had no place to study 0 ■ 

I didn't "fit in" at college . . . .o, 

I wanted to travel . . . . o, 

I wanted to transfer to another institution 
but could not enroll Immediately . . . .Q . 



.0..0 
.0..0 



• O. 

.o. 

.o. 
.o. 

.o. 

.o. 
.o, 
.o, 
.o, 



.o 
o 

• O 

• O 

.o' 
.o 
.o 
.o 
.o 



■0...0 



Other (Indicate degree of importance) . .0..0..0 

3. Which of the following have you done (did you do) 
while in college? (Mark ail that apply) 

35) Changed major field 

3'3) Changed career choice 

32) Failed one or more courses 

l$iWas elected to a student office 

29) Served on a campus committee 

5.4) Got a job to help pay for colJege expenses 

313 Joined a social fraternity, sorority, or club 

5S> Made at least a "B" average 

ID Participated in protests or demonstrations 

62/ Felt satisfied with college 

4. What type of high school did you attend most of the 
time ? (Mark one) 

7.9. Public ^ ^ 

C6' Private: Nondenominational 
15' Private: Religious 4> 



5a. What type of arrangement best 
describes your educational 
program at each level? 

(Mark one in each column) 



Co 

CO 



5' 



/^^ 



82 . 



,80 . 7S . .83: 



5b 
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.Regular academic program with 
nondisabled peers . 

Regular academic program with 
special classes or services . - 
as needed . . . .(8 

Regular school but segregated in 
special academic classes ^.5 

Special school for the disabled . . ^ 

Other (Mark appropriate column) .Q 



Did you take adaptive physical education rather 
than regular gym classes? 

83 No (Go on to question 6) ^ 
(4 Yes. Elementary (Grades K to 5-6) 
(6 Yes. Junior High (Grades 6^7 to 9-10) 
Cg Yes. High School (Grades 9-10 to 1 2) 
fg Yes. College 



10 


. .12' 

* 


.13 


(6- 
(3 


. . (8 . 

. . a . 


.(l: 

.Cl; 


(.2 


#1 





1 

•i 

,1 

■] 
1 



I3 

-3 

-3 

- j 



-■1 
- \ 



I 
/ 

.4 

^ i 

.1 

-a 
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9.1' Full time 
C6 Part time 
G' Not enrolled 
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6. What acadomic degree ore you currently working 
toward, and whatis the highest academic degree you 
intend to get? (Mark one in each column) 

Current Hlghttt 
Dogr** Degre* 
N Pi«nn«d Pi«nn«d 

None © 2j 

High school diploma or GEO ...... ^. .. 2) (D 

Vocational diploma/certificate C ^) 

Associate (A.A. or equivalent) ID . • • . • • 3j . 

Baccalaureate (B.A., B.S., etc.) 73) 20) 

Teaching credential 2) 3^ 

Master's (M.A., M.S.. etc.) 2) 40) 

Doctorate (Ph.D. or Ed.D.) 0) 15)' 

Professional degree (e.g., M.D„ D.D.S, 

, D.V.M., LLB., J.D., B.D., M.Div.) Q iD 

Other (Mark appropriate columns). .... . . 

7. What is your current (or most recent) college class? 
(Mark one) 

CSFreshman 4.8 Senior 

12 Sophomore C4 Other 

26Junlor 

8a. How many colleges have you attended since fall 1978? 
(Mark one ) 

72 One (Go on to item 9) 
2.4 Two (Answer item 8b) 
C3 Three or more (Answer item 8b) 

8b. How important Was each of the following factors in 
your decision to transfer from your first college to 
another institution? (Mark one column for each factor) 

My first college did not provide adequate ^§ ^§ 
support services (e.g., note-takers, -^^^ ^^y- 

readiers, interpreters, attendants) . . . ^, . . 13 . . 10 . . 77 
I completed my plannedprogram 3t my _ 

first institution ; 18 . . . . 76 

I wanted a better social life . . . . 13. .25. .61 

I wanted to go to a larger institution . . . . 14. .16. .70 
I wanted to go to a smaller institution . . . C8. .C9. .82 
I wanted to live in a different type of 

community 25. .23. .52 

I wanted to be farther from home (parents). v7 • . 10 . .83 
I wanted to be closer to homo (parents) . .19. .72 
I or my family moved to a different location. C3 . . C3 • -94 
I wanted to go to an institution with a 
belter academic reputation , 23 . -19 • -58 

I wanted to lake a different tvap of program 
than wns offered at my f^t institution . .37 • • 17 • -45 
I was generally dissatisfied with my 

first insiiiuiion '. . . ,30 . .23 • -47 

I needed to attend a less expensive school .16 • -16 • -68 
My financial situation improved so 1 

could attend a more expensive school . . . ( 3 . . '.6 . .SI 
I didn't feel safe on the campus of my 

first institution . C3 . . Q . .93 

I had no place to study at my first 

institution (2 . . (9 . .90 

I didn*t "fit in'* at my first institution . . . . C9 . -16 . .75 
Other (Indicate degree, of importance) . . . -25 • -12 • -63 



Wriat has been (was) your college enrollment statu^ 
most of the time Sjince 1978? c . 
(Mark one) ' 



10. What has been (was) your employpnent status most 
of the time while in college? 

(Mark one) ^ 

■f 

45 Not employed 

(&' Full-time employment off campus 
27' Part-time employment off campus • ' 
(2' Full-time employment on campus 
21^ Part-time employment on campus ^ 



11. In college,, how concerried are (were) you about your 
ability to finance your oollege ebuc^ton? 
(Mark one) 



46 Very much 
35' Somewhat 
2.0 Not at all 



12. What is (was) your overall college grade average? 
(Mark one) , 



(5' A or A+ 
11 A- 
14 
16 B 
23 B- 
14 C+ ' 
14 C 

(3 D 
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13. Please indicate your mo*t recent major field of study in 
coHega. (Mark one) ^^^^ ^ 



ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
Aft, fine and applied . . 

English (language and ^ 
laerature) O 

.o 



History 

JournaUsm y 



,o 



Language and Literature 

(except English) O 

Music . O 

Philosophy . . O . 

Speech . . . . . u 

Theater or Drama 

Theology or Religion . . 

Other Arts and Humanities .o 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

Biology (general) . .. • . • 

Biochemistry or 

Biophysics 



o 
.o 

Botany 

Marine (Life) Science O 

Microbiology or 

Bacteriology U 

Zoology 

Other Biologii 
Science 




BUSINESS 

Accounting . . . ? 

Business Admin, (general) 
Finance 



.o 
.o 
.o 

MVketing . . . . o 

Management . . . o 

Secretarial Studies ....... o 

Other Business . . . 

EDUCATION 

Business Education . 

o 

Elementary Education . 

Music or Art Education . . . . o 

Physical Education or 

Recreation U 

Secondary Education . 

special Education . o 

Other Education 



ENGINEERING 

Aeronautical or 

Astronautical Eng. . 
Civil Engineering .... 
Chemical Engineering 

Electrical or Electronic 

Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Other Engineering ....... O 



.;..0 
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PH^lbAL SCIENCE 
Astror>i»*/ O 



Atmospheric Science 
(incl. Meteorology) . . 

Chemistry . . . . o 

Earth Science \J 

Marine Science (incl. 

Oceanography) . O 

Mathematics • . . o 

Physics O 

o 
o 



Sutistics 

dther Physical Science \ 



o 
o 

o 



PROFESSIONAL 

Architecture or Urban 
Planning • 

Home Economics 

Health Technology tmedical, 
dental, laboratory) 

Library or Archival Science . O 

Nursing ... o. 

Pharmacy . . . o 

Predental. Premedicine, 
Preveterinary ,. . . o 

Therapy (occupational, 

physical speech) . o 

Other Professional . . 



o 

,o 
,o 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography ........ 

Political Science (gov't., 
international relations) . . O 

Psychology . . . o 

Social Work . . . o 

Sociology . . . o 

Other Social Science O 

TECHNICAL 

Building Trades . . o 

Data Processing or 
Computer Programming . . O 

Drafting or Design O 

Electronics 

Mechanics O 

Other Technical 



o 



o 

, o 



OTHER FIELDS 
Agriculture .....*... 

Communications 
(radio. T.V.. etc.) . . . 

Computer Science ^- 

Forestry * .^J 

Law Enforcement O 

Military Science (.) 

Other Field 'kJ 

Undecided . . . . 



14/ Do (did) you have to study a particular field to get 
. financial aid at college? 
(Mark one ) 

96^. No 

4^ Yes 



15. 



V 



Where do (did) you live most of the time in 
college? Where would you prefer (have 
preferred) to live? 
(Mark on£ in each column) 



Actual 
Residenco 



College housing (dormitory, 

fratecnity or sorority* other 

college housing) 58' 

Off campus (private room, 

apartment, or house) 35) 

Other (Mark appropriate columns) . . 



Preferred 
Residenco 



4L 

54 
. 5 



16. With whom do (did) you live most pf the time - 
iat college? With whom would you prefer 
(have preferred) to live? (Mark one in each 
column as Appropriate) 

Actuoi Proferr<d 

With parents or relatives . . . 2 4\ . . .10 

Alone ; Itt . . . 30 

With disabled roommate or . 

roommates . - • • 2 

With nohdisabled roommate or * 

' roommates \' ' 

With spouse • • • . . ^4^' • • • • 6 

Other (Mark appropriate columns) . . .. .(]) . . . . 5 



/ 

1 7. In college, do (did) you have tutoring or Remedial 
work in any of the following subjects? 
(Mark aU^that apply) 

73No 

'6 Yes, reading 

11' Yes, writing or composition ^ 

1.3 Yes, mathematics 
'1 Yes, social studies ^ 
.5' Yes, science ' % 

3 Yes, foreign language 
.4 Yes^ other 
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18. WhQt is y.our probable career occupation? 
(Markon^) g _ . 

Q Accountant or actuary - 
Q Actor or entertainer 
Q Archittect or urban planner 
Q Artist ' A ^ 

O Business (clerical) ^ . • 

Q^Business executive (m^anagement, administrator) 
Q Business owner or proprietor 
Business salesman or buyer 
Q Clergyman (minister, priest) «. • 
Q Clinical psychplogist 
Q College teacher 



0 Computer programmer or aha 
O Conservationist or ferester : 
O^Dentist (including orthodontis*t)'-'i*- 
Q Dietician or home economist rf"'^* . 
O Engineer^ ■ " •; 

Q Farmer or rancher ^ . ,; ' 
O Porejgn Service worker (includjng^'diRlomat) 
O Homemaker (full-time) , ' ^ . ^ 
0«!nterjor decorator (including'designer) 
O'fnterpretor (translator) 

O Lab technician or hygienist ^ ^ 
O Law enforcement officer 
O Lawyer (attorney) or judge . - 
Q Military service (career) 
O Musician (performer, composer) 
(3 Nurse 
.0 Optometrist 

'O Pharmacist . 
3 Physician ^ 
Q School counselor 'f ^ 

School prt,r|cipal or superintendent 
(^ Scientific researcher" 

Social, welfare or recreation worker 
0 Statistician 

O Therapist (physical, occupational, speech) 
( J Teacher or administrator (elementary)' 
O Teacher or administrator (siao^'ondary) ' ^ 
O Vetermafrian 



Writer or journalist 



0' Skilled trades 
O Other 
'O Undecided 
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19a. In college, is (was) there any one person vvhose 
support, encouragement, gtii^anc^, br confidence 
in yoiljis (was) central to ya|jf sy5'coss?t. (Mark orie) 
38 No (Skip to question 20) ^ ^ S-^^^ '. 

7 Yes, a personal friend (outCide olj^cli^ol) 
21 Yes, a family member {e.\^(^ u^rent 6r spouse) 
\ Yes, a high school friencl 
X Yes, a high scnool teacherii, • 
0 Yes, a high school advisor, cp. 
I 11 Yes, a college friend 

12 Yes, a college professor, teacher 
,6 Yes, a college advisor, counselor 
{4 Yes, other 
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19b. Is this person: 

(Mark one for each item below) 

: A50;; Maie' " • . 

50 Female . ^ 
BaJJ Disabled • ^ ^ ' 

93 / Not disabled 
C. Age * 

26.« 22 yaars or younger 

14; 23 to 29 years 

50> 30 years or older ' 

20. Do you have a disability? (Mark all that apply and write 
your specific disability in the box below for each area 
that yop" mark.) * * 
O No, I doynot have a disability (Skip to question 30) 
O Yes, visual (partially sighted, blind;^not correctable 
with glasses or contact lenses) " , ' 



677 = 20 percent 



QYes, hearing 



. 392 = i2 percent 



O Yes speech 



84 - 2 percent 



OYes, orthopedic 



750 =^22 percent 



OYes, learning 



166 = 5 percent 



QYes, health-related (e.g., respiratory, heart) 



331 = 10 percent ^ 



OYes, emotional 



33 = r percent 



O'Yes, other 



283 = 8 percent 
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Multiple 622 = 19 percent 

21. To what extent does (did) your disability area affect 
your functioning at college? (Mark one column for 
each qf your disability areas) y^^y ,| 

Much ^feomwhat all 

Visual ....19.... 53.... 28 

Hearing 19. * .. 62. ... 19 

Speech 28. . . .64. . . , C8 

Orthopedic r 18 .... 52 .... 30 

Learning 46 54 CD 

Health-related 16 . ... 68 . ... 17 

Emotional 62 . ... 38 . ... CD 

Gthor'. 11 29 59 



22. When was (were) your disobility 
(disabiHtios) diaonosed? 
(Mark one) 

IL Prenaially or at birth 
27 Before age 5 
27 Between ages 6-12 
22 Between ages 13-17 
15' Age 18 or older 



23. Do you consider your dis,ability to be: 
(Mark one ) 

18 Visible/apparent . 
53 Sometimes apparent/somfelimes 

not obvious 
29 Hjdden/not obvious 



24. In college, how concerned are (were) 
you about expenses associated with 
your disability? 
(Mark one) 

14) Very much 

3L' Somewhat 

29 Not at all 

27J Not relevant to me 




25. To what extent are (were) the facilities 
and activities of your college 
. community accessible to you? 
(*Mark one ) 

57 Very much 
2Z> Somewhat 

v3) Not at all 
Ig) Not relevant to me 



26. To what extent are (were) the community 
residents of your college town sensitive 
to and supportive of you as a disabled 
person? (Mark one ) 

ISj Very much 

23> Somewhat 

l4> Not at all 

4&' Not relevant to me 
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In college, to what extent does (did) your disability affect your 
experiences in each of the following areas? 
(Mark one column for each area) 

Vtry • 

much Somowhftt 

Academic 12) ...... . 40^. . . . 

Social . . 12) . . . 43^ 

Recreational, extracurricular . . , 22) 42;.... 

Psychological, emotional VX).. 39).... 

Other (Indicate extent) .... 4) lOj.... 



Not' *t 
all 

48; 
44- 
36; 
50.. 
86 • 



28. The following is a list of support services and accommodations that you 
may or may not use. (have used) at college . 
(Mark the appropriate column for eachi) 



Would Use 
If Av«iiabla 

(Would 
Hove Used) 

'3;. . 



. . Am Currently 

Using 

Existing architectural accommodations (Did Use) 

(e.g., elevators, stair railings) . . . Z9j... 

Adaptive architectural accommodations 

(e.g., ramps, adapted restroom facilities) . ID '2) 

Adaptive equipment, assistive devices 

(e.g., tape recorders, braille) . . . .......12)... 

Support service personnel (e.g., 

interpreters, readers, attendants) IS) .. . 

Instructional accommodations C9). 10) 

Time accommodations 10). . 11) 

Program accommodations '8). IQ) 

Performance evaluation accommodations . . 

Adaptive physical education '-Z). . . . i . . .13^ 

Peer counseling from disabled students . . A2) 10> 

Peer counseling from nondlsabled ^ - 

12j 0 



^5). 
'5). 



55) 

18) 

.2.9;. 

.(3;. 

.(5). 



■,8). 

.'Sj. 
.C6). 
.IX. 



students 

Academic advising 

Personal counseling, therapy 

Vocational counseling 

Repair services for assistive devices . 
Disabled student organizations, clubs 
Nondlsabled student organizations, 

clubs 

Disabled student office, advocate . . . 

Legal services . . . . 

Adaptive admissions criteria 

Adaptive adpnisslons procedures . . . 
Campus orientation 

Financial aid for college expenses 

(e.g., tuition, books) 5® 

Financial aid for cost-of-living 

expenses (e.g., food, rent) . . . 29; 25). 

Financial aiclfor disability-related ^ 

expenses ......... . ....12).. 2T). 

Transportation . . . . ...r^ 18 17j. 

Special parking . . . 'S- ^ 

Registration priority t C8 . . 14 • 

Other (-Mark and specify below 

appropriate columns) Q) (3f'. 



.4^) . 

.© ■.. 

.(4;. ....... 

.Q 

.'4' 

.4a 



(5). 
12). 
10). 

Q). 



.15). 



(Specify) 
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(Spec 



Do {Did) 
Not Use 
(Not Rolevnnt 
to Mt) 



.88; 
.83, 



.89) 
JB 
.79) 
.82" 
.84.' 
.80 
.82.' 

.79; 
.37} 
.72; 

62; 

91) 

85: 



. .51) 
..8.4' 
. .86) 
. .90, 
. .88 
..42) 



.28 
.46 



.67; 

.65 
.'S2 

.77. 



.96 



B 




f 9 



0 

I 
I 
n 

I 



2b. To what oxtont do (did) you experience the fallowing at college? 
^ (Mark one column for each stafecpent) 



1 V- , _ <4 

Faculty/staff underesiimgie my acadenhic ability or potential . . ..a.. 

Faculty/staff overestimate my academic ability or potential C3. . 

People underestimate my ability to h-andle frustration and stress C8. . 

People overestimate my ability to handle frustra,tion and stress a.. 

Faculty/staff ask me irrelevant or overly personal questions about my disability o.. 

Other students ask me irre>evant or overly personal questions about my disability ...... ; O. . 

Because faculty/staff don't ask me meaningful questions about my disability, I must anticipate and 

answer such questions : C5.. 

Because other^ students don't ask me meaningful questions about my disability, I must anticipate and 

answer such questions C5. . 

The failure of my instructors to accommodate to my disability-related needs makes academic work more difficult . . C9 . . 

I can handle risk better and am more independent than mpst people realize ........ 35. . 

PeopleTS^i'Qnize me or talk to me as If I were a child C5. . 

People talk about me rather than to me .' -05. . 

My instructors avoid or ignore me ...C2. . 

Other students avoid or ignore me o. . 

Faculty/staff make me feel that I cause them extra time and trouble o.. 

Other students nhake me feel that I cause them extra time and trouble Q. . 

Because I have a disability, people assume that: 

1 have other physical disabilities that I do not have : CB. . 

^ I am limited socially . . C8. . 

I am limited in what I can do physically 16. ,. 

I am limited In what I can do intellectually and academically ...... C8. . 



28. .65" 
27. .70 

24. .68 

25. .68 
14. .8.4 
21. . 73 

1\. M 

23. . 72 
19. .7.2 
28. . 3;5 
1'4. . 81 
2D. . 75 
CO. . 8:8 
15. . 81 
1'4. . 8,3 
^.^^ 

f8.\ 7:b 

24. . 68 

18. . 7-5 



30. Rate yourself on each of the following traits as you 
really think you are when compared with the average 
person of your own age. We want the most accurate 
estimate of how you see yourself. 
(Mark one column tor each trait) 

Academic ability 53.. 42.. (.4 

Athletic ability 18. . 42. . 40 

Artistic ability 27. . 41. . 33 

Defensiveness 21. . 66. . 14 

Drive to achiovo 56 . • 38. . ' 6 

Leadership ability . 39. . 50. . 10 

Mathematical ability 34. . 41. . 25 

Mechanical ability 22. . 47- • 31 

Originality ; 43 . . 50. . ' 6 

Physical attractiveness 22.. 67. .10 

^Political conservatism . . . . 12. .57. .31 

Politicalliberalism 16.. 54 ...30 

- Popularity 19. . 69. . 12 

Popularity with The opposite sex . . . 17. .60. .23 

Public speaking ability . . \. .25. .43. .32 

Self-confidencQ (intellectual) 44. .47. . 9 

Self-confidence (social) 24. .51. .25 

Sense of humor 51 . . 4 6 . . . 3 

Sensitivity to criticism . . . 28.. 59. .12 

Stubborness 39. . 51. . 10 

Understanding of others 64. . 34. . 2 

Writing ability ^ 3^ . . 46 . . 14 



31 . How important is each of the following to you 
personally? (Mark one column for each item) 



Becoming accomplished in one of the 




/ 




performing arts (acting, dancing, etc.) . . . 


. . % . 


19 . 


.75 


Becoming an authority in my field 


. 32 . 


•53'. 


•14" 


Obtaining recognition from my colleagues 


24 


.55 . 


21 


for contributions to my special field .... 


Influencing the political structure 


. . '7..' . 


.29 . 


.63 




16'. 


.50 . 


33 




36 


.46' . 


.18 


Having administrative responslblity for 








the work of others 


• 17' 


.50 . 


33 




. 25: 


.52 


23 


Helping others who are in difficulty 


. 42 


.54 . 


.:4 


Making a theoretical contribution to science . 


. . 6 


24 


.70 


Writing original works ('poems, novels. 










. 11 


24 


.65 


Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture. 










. 12 


. 26 


.63 


Being successful in a business of my own . . 


. 19 


. 35 


45 


Becoming involved in programs to clean 








up the environment \ . , . . 


10 


. .53 


37 


Developing a meaningful philosophy of life . 


. 42 


. .44 




Participating in a commuriity action program 


.12 


. .51 




Helping to promote racial' understanding . 


. 18 


. .52 


. 30 


Keeping up-to date with political affairs . . . 


. 20 


. 52 


. 27 


Helping to promote the interests of the 










. 24 


. 58 


. 19 



32. 




Age (OS of Docombor 31. 1980) 
(Mark one ) 

8622 years or younger 
V 823-29 years 
630 years or older 



33. Are you: (Mark one ) 
89si ngle (never married) 
^9Marrred , 

',2Separated. divorced, or widowed 

34. Do you have children? (Mark one) 
92No 

C 3Yes. one child 
vBVes. more than one child 

35. What is your current religious preference? 

(Mark one ) 

38Protestant 
30Ronian Catholic 
C4Jewish 
140ther 

^SUndecided V 
C9None 

36. Do you consider yourself a born-agaln Christian? 

(Mark one) 

74 No 

,26 Yes 

37. Indicate your income sources: 
(MarK one column for each item) ^ ^ 

Parents, relatives, Inheniance. etc 50. . 2J . . 22 

Spouse C5. . (2 

Self fearnmgs from employment, 

savings, etc.) 50. . 40 

Social Security benefits . 10. . C4 

, Veterans" benefits C3. . C2 

Vocational Rehabilitation funds . 15. .12 

Supplementary Support Income C.5. . C3 

Federal college-related financial aid 

(loan, grant, etc.) 36 - . 18 

Scholarship from college IQ. . 14 

Scholarship from outside agency, 

orqanizaTion ('^ l2 

Other (Mark appropriate column) ^ 6 - - ^7 



. 92 

.10 
. 86 
. 95 
•.'73 
. 92 

. 46 

• 76 

.84 

• 87 



94- 



38. What is your current annual income from all sources? 

(Mark one ) 

IONo income 
53$4,999 or below 
ii9$5^000- $9,999 

i2$10,000-$19,999 ^ 
(15^20,000 or above 

39. Which of the following life patterns would you prefer 
ten to fifteen years from now? (Please indicate one 
answer in each gpoup) 

(a) 

C6; single 
87. rharried 

(6 living with a person of opposite sex but not married 
(£/ other 

(b) 

1^6,. no children 
ID one child 
4S two children 
ZQ. three or more children 
(g) adopt one or mor^ children 

73^' full-time career 
1^ part-time career . 
{2j not employed 

40. How would you characterize your political views? 

(Mark one) 

0 Far left 
24 Liberal 

49 Middle-ot-the-road 
24- Conservative 
(£ Far right 

41 . How long did it take you to answer this questionnaire? 

(Mark one ) 

44 Less than V2 hour 
48 hour to 1 hour 

(6 1 ho^ to 1 V2 hours 

(i. 1 V2 hours to 2 hours 

(1, More than 2 hours 

42. Did you need help to answer this survey? 

(Mark _aH that apply) 

95 No 

13 Yes, reading ^ 

(2 Yes, marking or writing answers 



a 



ERIC 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR HELP. 
PLEASE ADD COMMENTS ON A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER, 
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